

















THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 


JANUARY 1911 


A GREAT ENGLISH CHOIR-TRAINER: 
CAPTAIN HENRY COOKE 


I 


Notuine is known of the birth or early life of this musician. No 
historian tells us more than the fact that he was ‘bred up in the 
Chapel’ under Charles I. A glance at the old ‘Cheque-Book ’ of the 
Chapel Royal shows us that there was a ‘George Cooke’ there in 
1607; and also that ‘John Cooke, a basse from Litchfield,? was 
sworne pisteler’ on Dec. 16, 1623, and died on Sept. 12, 1625. Here, 
I think, we meet with the father of Captain Cooke. If I am right in 
my surmise, Henry must have been a small boy at the time, and the 
early death of the father perhaps led to the son being a special pro- 
tégé of Royalty, for such he certainly seems to have been. 

The outbreak of the Civil War scattered the Chapel Royal estab- 
lishment to the winds. Two of its former members—William Lawes, 
@ man sixty years of age, and Henry Cooke, still in his youth—took 
up arms for their royal master. The former was killed in 1645 in 
a skirmish outside Chester ; but the latter emerged from the war un- 
seathed, with a captain’s commission in his pocket, and by his 
military title he was afterwards almost invariably known.® 

Official documents give us some of the incidents in his career, and 
the results of his teaching, as shown by his talented pupils, are suffi- 
cient to make a reputation for any man. In addition, however, we 
are enabled to obtain an estimate of him as a man and musician from 
the immortal Diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys. Himself an excellent 
amateur musician, Pepys in musical affairs shows shrewd observation 
and sound judgement. We are deeply indebted to him for giving us 
an excellent picture of Cooke, his powers, and his pupils. 

During the Commonwealth, Cooke is said to have made a living 
by teaching music. It is probable also that he studied hard, for his 
excellent method and style of vocalization could only have been 
acquired by much practice. At the Restoration of Charles II he 

1 Edited by Rimbault for the Camden Society, 1872. 

2 John Cook's name appears in a list of the Vicars Choral of Lichfield Cathedral on 
August 19, 1616, but this is the only information I can get concerning him. - 


5 An exception is to be found in Clifford’s Services and Anthems, 2nd Edition, 1664, 
where he is called ‘Mr. Henry Cooke’, and ‘ Henry Cooke, Esq.’ 
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was appointed ‘a base in Mons. Du Vall’s place’, and was singled out 
for the important post of Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal 
at Whitehall. 

The prospect before him was a very dismal one, and well calculated 
to daunt a man of less fibre and dash than Cooke. There were no 
boys. Of the Gentlemen, some five only came forward to claim their 
places. The surroundings of a Church Service were entirely wanting. 
There was not even a surplice to wear,’ and the very Order of Service 
itself had been so long disused that no two organists played it alike, 
and a book had to be issued containing instructions for performing it. 
We cannot be surprised when Pepys tells us (Oct. 14, 1660) that there 
was an anthem, ill sung, at the Chapel, ‘ which made the King laugh.’ 
But Cooke as commander-in-chief set to work with characteristic 
energy. His first act was to strengthen the boys’ parts with the old 
zinke or cornet, exactly as Bach did at a later period. Then he made 
a masterly stroke by putting into operation the old press-gang 
warrant which enabled him to filch from any country choir any boy 
or man whom he considered suitable for service in the Royal Chapel. 
An early payment to him is :— 

‘1661, July 4. Warrant for the payment of £23. 16s. 9d. to Henry 
Cooke, master of the children of the Chappell, for fetching five boys from 
Newarke and Lincolnie for his Majesty’s service.’ * 

One of these boys was undoubtedly John Blow from Newark, who 
was then a little over twelve years old. There are many similar pay- 
ments at later dates. 

In selecting boys in this manner, Cooke seems to have had a re- 
markable faculty for not only picking out boys with good voices, but 
also clever boys, and of the earliest batches of children after the 
Restoration no fewer than six became famous ; viz. Turner, Wise, 
Blow, Humfrey, Tudway, and Purcell. We cannot credit Cooke with 
finding the last, because Purcell’s father and uncle were both con- 
nected with the Chapel, and the boy would join the choir as a matter 
of course; but Cooke, we may believe, taught the boy composition 
and encouraged him in it, so that at the age of eleven, Purcell wrote 
the music for a piece of which the name is given as ‘The Address of 
the Children of the Chapel Royal to the King and their Master, 
Captain Cooke, on his Majesties Birthday, a.p. 1670, composed by 
Master Purcell, one of the Children of the said Chapel ’.* 

Cooke's keen insight, his soldierly qualities of discipline and 
regularity, and his undoubtedly great musical qualifications, all com- 


1 Pepys had never seen a surplice nor heard an organ while in residence at 
Cambridge. 

2 I quote here and elsewhere from that valuable book, The King’s Musick. 

8 This composition is stated to have been in the possession of Dr, Rimbault ; it is 
a pity that its present whereabouts seems to be unknown. 
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bined for success. He knew, as all good choir-trainers know, that 
good results will not ensue from musical gifts unless accompanied 
by order and punctuality, and we can trace his hand in many of the 
regulations which were issued from time to time for the use of the 
Chapel. In Nov. 1660, one hundred and ten surplices were ordered 
for men, boys, and musicians, and the Gentlemen were told that they 
were not only to be ‘ properly surpliced, and punctual and diligent 
in singing’, but ‘no man shall be admitted a Gentleman . . . but 
shall first quit all interest in other Choirs, and those that relate at 
present to other churches besides the Chappell shall declare their 
choice either to fix at their Churches or to the Chappell by the first 
day of March, His Majesty not permitting them to belong to both’. 
This must have been a heavy blow to the pluralists. Again (Aug. 30, 
1662) Robert and Edward Strong are ordered to attend Chapel with 
their double Curtolls and Thomas Bates and William Gregory with 
their Violls every Sunday and Holy day ‘and all the rest to wayte 
in their turnes’; that is to say, Cooke was not going to allow any 
neglect of duty on the part of his subordinates. He held rehearsals 
regularly on Saturdays: ‘ Did hear Captain Cooke and his boy make 
trial of an anthem against tomorrow which was brave musique, says 
Pepys on Feb. 23, 1661. And if he had special music to perform, he 
carefully prepared it, and £2 16s. Od. was paid him for torches and 
lights ‘for practising the musick against his Majesty’s Coronation’ 
(The King’s Musick, Sept. 16, 1661). 

The effect of all this work was soon apparent. Cooke’s boys 
became famous. Pepys (Aug. 21, 1667) mentions two boys, ‘ Blaew ! 
and Loggings,’ as having ‘extraordinary skill’, and further says that 
Tom Edwards, who left the Choir before his voice broke and became 
Pepys's office-boy, could ‘read anything at sight’. It may be added 
that this boy’s behaviour while he was with Pepys reflected the 
greatest possible credit on Cooke’s training. 

By 1663 the boys could not only sing well in English and Italian, 
but could compose well also. Humfrey, Turner, and Blow wrote an 
anthem between them which is supposed to commemorate their 
boyish friendship, and is known as the ‘Club’ anthem. The second 
edition of Clifford’s Services and Anthems, 1664, contains the words 


1 Some writers think that this was Blow. Others think that Blow would have been 
too old. Asa matter of fact he would have been 18}, and as boys’ voices seem to have 
lasted longer in the olden days, and the boys were not expected to leave the Chapel 
until 17 or 18, I do not think the age settles the identity. John Blow, however, had 
left the Chapel because his voice was changed before May 17, 1665, and even though 
spelling was a matter of indifference, I fail to see why Pepys could not spell ‘ Blow’ in 
a simple manner. John Loggins was to leave the Chapel in Dec. 1666, his voice 
being changed (see The King’s Musick, pp. 178, 191). Curiously enough there were two 
engravers of the seventeenth century named Blaeuw and Loggan: it is strange to find 
jo two ee thus linked together, and one wonders if there could be any reason for 

e association. 
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of a large number of anthems composed by the Chapel Royal boys: 
tive by Pelham Humfrey ; three by John Blow; and six by Robert 
Smith, each of whom is described as ‘one of the Children of his 
Majesties Chappel’. And Pepys notes (Nov. 22, 1663) that he heard 
a good anthem ‘being the fifty-first psalme, made for five voices by 
one of Captain Cooke’s boys, a pretty boy. And they say there are 
four or five of them that can do as much,’ which was perfectly true, 
and every month they produced something fresh, as Tudway tells us. 
Yet in 1660 the Chapel had been without a boy! What a marvellous 
change in less than four years. I know no parallel to it in the whole 
range of English musical history. Cooke must have worked with 
extraordinary energy, and the following quotation shows how busy a 
man he was and what care he took of his ‘ children ’. 

‘1665, April 11. Warrant to pay Capt. Henry Cooke, master of the 
children of his Majesty’s Chappell Royall, £115. 10s. 6d. for having the 
children taught Latin, to write, to play on the viollin, and the organ, and 
the lute, for stringing and penning their harpsicords, for fire and strings 
at the musique room at the Chappell, and for his disbursements for 
cloathes for Michael Wise, late one of the children of the Chappell, and 
for going into the country looking after boyes for the Chappell for one 
half year from Michaelmas, 1664 to Lady Day, 1665. And for nursing 
three boys that were sick of the small-pox.’ 

Cooke gradually obtained various other offices and perquisites, and 
his total emoluments were somewhat as follows :— 


£ 

As Bass singer ; - 40 
Lutenist & Composer ‘to the King’ 8 Private Music. - 40 
Master of the Choristers . - 48 
For the keep of two Boys —_ always lived with him . 40 
For Lute strings . . 20 
Total 188 


Then he was entitled to a yearly livery worth £16 2s. 6d., both as 
Master of the Boys and as Musician in Ordinary. The boarding of 
the boys was also committed to his charge, and out of this there must 
have been some profit. A Privy Seal of Sept. 26, 1664, orders pay- 
ment of ‘the summe of thirty pounds by the yeare for the diett, 
lodging, washing, and teaching of each of the Children of our Chappell 
Royal, the same to be payd unto Henry Cooke, Master of the sayd 
children for the time being’ (Rimbault, Old Cheque-Book, p. 97). 

Further profits must have been made also from those boys who had 
left the Chapel, but, thanks to the generosity of the king, were looked 
after for three years, until they went to college or obtained some 
situation. In 1665 Cooke received ‘£40 yearly for the maintenance 
of Pelham Humphryes; £30 yearly for the maintenance of John 
Blow ; and £30 yearly for the maintenance of John Blundivile; late 
children of his Majesty’s Chappell’ (The King’s Musick, p. 178). 
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But against all this must be set the fact that money was scarce and 
salaries were never paid regularly. In 1666 Cooke, together with 
Thomas Purcell and other Gentlemen of the Chapel, petitioned ‘on 
behalf of themselves, the pages of the Chapel, and boys whose voices 
have changed, for payment, there being no money assigned to the 
Treasurer of the Chamber for that purpose’ (Rimbault, Old Cheque- 
Book, p. 216). 

We learn from The King’s Musick that in 1666 there were arrears 
due for liveries to Captain Henry Cooke, for three years ending 1665, 
and that he had owing to him payment ‘for teaching and apparelling 
two boys for three years ending 1666’. So it was certainly not ‘all 
gold that glittered’, and these Royal Warrants were, in some cases, 
merely waste paper, and in others were discounted at a high rate by 
City usurers. We read that on one occasion when the Privy Council 
met, there was no paper to write on, as the wretched official who 
provided it had not been paid for many years, and could no longer 
afford to supply it gratis. We must remember this royal impecu- 
niosity in our survey of Cooke’s position. We learn from the terms 
of his will that the Crown’s indebtedness to him continued to the time 
of his death. 

One office he certainly seems to have had no desire for. The 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal used to hold a yearly feast to which 
the king generally contributed two fat bucks or a money equivalent. 
Stewards were appointed to collect the moneys and to regulate the 
feast, and in 1662 Cooke was appointed a steward ; but apparently 
against his will, for the Cheque-Book says (Rimbault, p. 125) :— 

‘Be it remembered That whereas Captain Henry Cooke, Master of the 
Children of his Majesties Chappell Royall, was chosen by the Gentlemen 
of the said Chappell at their feast held in the yeare 1662, to[be] one of the 
stewards for the feast to be held in the next yeare following, viz. 1663, 
he, the said [Capt. Henry] Cooke accepted of that stewardship on condi- 
tion that this choise should be no precedent to binde [him or] his 
successors for the future whilst they are Masters of the sayd Children, to 
take upon [them any] more the sayd stewardship, it being never the 


custome of former yeares nor now... meet or convenient for the 
Master of the Children to beare that office.’ 


Cooke was undoubtedly a man of advanced ideas. He had not 
been long in authority at the Chapel Royal before a combination of 
vocal and instrumental music was introduced, of a kind new in the 
English Church Service. Tudway says that the king ‘ordered the 
Composers of his Chapel to add symphonies, &c., with instruments to 
their anthems: and thereupon established a select number of his 
private Music to play the symphony and ritornellos which he had 
appointed’. The king’s French taste perhaps suggested the idea, but he 
found a willing coadjutor in Cooke, for there was on Sept. 7, 1662,‘a most 
excellent anthem, with symphonys between, sung by Captain Cooke.’ 
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This innovation was further extended on the following Sunday, 
Sept. 14:— 


‘Thence to White Hall chapel, where sermon almost done, and I heard 
Captain Cooke’s new musique. This the first day of having vialls and 
other instruments to play a symphony between every verse of the anthem ; 
but the musique more full than it was the last Sunday, and very fine it is. 
But yet I could discern Captain Cooke to overdo his part at singing, 
which I never did before.’ 

Pepys, from whose Diary these quotations are taken, had forgotten 
the symphonies on the previous Sunday, and Evelyn gives the 2lst 
as the date of this innovation, which he thoroughly disliked and con- 
sidered ‘better suiting a tavern or playhouse than a church . . . and 
now we no more heard the cornet which gave life to the organ, that 
instrument quite left off in which the English were so skilful’. Cooke 
marched with the times, and saw the possibilities of the violin and 
the effect of strings in the Church Service. To him we indirectly 
owe the beautiful ritornelli in Purcell’s ‘ Rejoice in the Lord’ and 
other anthems. 


II. Cooke as A SINGER. 


That Cooke was a first-rate vocalist cannot be questioned. Evelyn 
in his Diary speaks of ‘also one Captain Cooke esteemed the best 
singer after the Italian manner, of any in England. He entertained 
us with his voice and theorbo’ (Nov. 28, 1655); and again on Oct. 2, 
1656, he calls Cooke ‘an excellent musician’. Pepys’s testimony 
agrees with that of Evelyn. On July 27, 1661, we read ‘ After dinner 
Mr. Townsend was called upon by Captain Cooke: so we three went 
to a tavern hard by, and there he did give us a song or two; and 
without doubt he hath the best manner of singing in the world’. 
And later on (Dec. 21, 1663) he tells us ‘Captain Cooke and his two 
boys’ (no doubt the two who lodged with him) ‘ did sing some Italian 
songs, which I must in a word say I think was fully the best musique 
that I ever yet heard in all my life, and it was to me a very great 
pleasure to hear them’. 

But censure is given where it was deserved. Pepys, who was 
much taken by the operatic performance of the Italian Draghi, says 
that ‘by hearing this man to-night, and I think Captain Cooke to- 
morrow, and the quire of Italians on Saturday, I shall be truly able 
to distinguish which of them pleases me truly best, which I do much 
desire to know’ (Feb. 12, 1666-7). The next day he had his oppor- 
tunity, for he dined with Cooke and some other friends and 


‘discoursed most about plays and the Opera, where, among other vani- 
ties, Captain Cooke had the arrogance to say he was fain to direct Sir 
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W. Davenant in the breaking of his verses into such and such lengths, 
according as would be fit for musick, and how he used to swear at 
Davenant, and command him that way, when W. Davenant would be 
angry, and find fault with this or that note—but a vain coxcomb 
I perceive he is, though he sings and composes so well. . . . After dinner 
Captain Cooke and two of his boys to sing, but it was indeed both in 
performance and composition most plainly below what I heard last night, 
which I could not have believed. Besides overlooking the words which 
he sung, I find them not at all humoured as they ought to be, and as 
I believed he had done all he had sett. Though he himself do indeed 
sing in a manner as to voice and manner the best I ever heard yet, and a 
strange mastery he hath in making of extraordinary surprising closes, 
that are mighty pretty, but his bragging that he do understand tones and 
sounds as well as any man in the world and better than Sir W. Davenant 
rs any body else, I do not like by no means, but was sick of it and of him 
or it,’ 


Now this criticism really contains a compliment to Cooke, for it 
shows that he had hitherto been noted for setting his words with due 
regard of their sense and meaning. 

It is probable that Pepys’s opinions on this occasion were slightly 
affected by the inferiority of the dinner, which was ‘an ill and little 
mean one, with foul cloth and dishes, and everything poor’: for three 
days afterwards he hears ‘the master composer’ Signor Vincentio, and 
six other Italians, and says, ‘I confess, very good musique they made ; 
that is, the composition exceeding good, but yet not at all moro 
pleasing to me than what I have heard in English by Mrs. Knipp, 
Captain Cooke, and others.’ 


III, Cooke as AN ACTOR. . 


Cooke’s egotistical manner may have been irritating, but he was 
@ good actor as well as a musician, and was well qualified to give 
some sound advice to Davenant. They seem to have been on very 
friendly terms: possibly they had served together in the army, for 
Davenant won his knighthood by bravery at the siege of Gloucester ; 
and now that he and Cooke had both given up the sword for the pen, 
they worked together at the first attempts at English Opera. In 1656 
Davenant gave an Entertainment of Declamation and Music ‘after 
the manner of the Ancients’! The vocal and instrumental music 

1 ‘The First Days Entertainment At Rutland-House, By Declamations and Musick : After 
the manner of the Ancients. By S' VV. D. London, Printed by J. M. for H. Herringman,. 
and sold at his Shop at the Anchor, in the New-Exchange, in the Lower Walk, 1657.’ This 
consists of Prologue and Epilogue, and four Declamations spoken by Diogenes, Aristo- 
phanes, a Parisian and a Londoner, divided by songs and music, ‘Vpon friday the 28 
of May 1656 These foresaid Declarations [sic] began att the Charterhouse at 5s a head 
for the entrance. The expectation was of 400 persons, but there appeared not aboue 


150 auditors. ... The Musick was aboue in a loouer hole railed about and couered with 
sarcenetts to conceale them, before each speech was consort Musick.... The Singers 
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was composed by Dr. Coleman, Captain Cooke, Henry Lawes, and 
George Hudson. 

This was followed in the same year by Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, 
which is generally considered to have been the first English Opera.’ 
Edward Coleman, Junr., took the part of Alphonso; his wife, 
Catherine,? was Ianthe; and Captain Cooke was Solyman. There 
were five Scenes or Entries. The vocal music of the first and fifth 
was composed by Henry Lawes; that of the second and third by 
Captain Cooke; and of the fourth by Matthew Lock: and the 
instrumental music was composed by Dr. Charles Coleman and 
George Hudson. 

In the Preface to the work, which was published in the same year, 
and dated Aug. 17, 1656, Davenant says, ‘The Musick was com- 
pos’d, and both the Vocal and Instrumental is exercis’d, by the most 
transcendent of England in that Art, and perhaps not unequal to the 
best Masters abroad.’ Whatever may have been the merits of the 
music, it is certain that Cooke’s acting made a strong impression on 
Mrs, Coleman, for nine years afterwards she greatly amused Pepys by 
‘above all counterfeiting of Captain Cooke’s part, in his reproaching 
his man with cowardice, “ Base Slave,” &c., and she do it most 
excellently’ (Oct. 31, 1665). 

An interesting point arises out of these accounts of Cooke’s singing, 
and that is his age. As late as 1664 he was singing in excellent 
voice, and so we may safely say that he then could not have been 
more than from forty-five to fifty years of age. I am inclined to put 
his birth about 1615. He would then have been eight when his father 
were Capt. Cooke ; Ned Coleman and his wife, a nother wooman and other inconsider- 
able voyces. It lasted an houre and a haulfe and is to continue for 10 dayes by wch 
time other Declamations wilbee ready.’ [State Papers (Interregnum) 1656, cxxviii, 
art. 108, quoted from Reyher’s Les Masques Anglais, p. 515.] 

1 ‘The Siege of Rhodes Made a Representation by the Art of Prospective in Scenes, 
And the Story Sung in Recitative Musick. At the back part of Rutland-House in the 
upper end of Aldersgate-Street, London. London, Printed by J. M. for Henry Herringman, 
and are to be sold at his Shop, at the Sign of the Anchor, on the Lower-Walk in the 


New-Exchange, 1656.’ The list of characters is worth reproducing. 
The Story Personated. 


Solyman Capt. Henry Cook. 

Villerius Mr. Gregory Thorndell. 

Alphonso Mr. Edward Coleman. 

Admiral by 4 Mr. Matthew Lock, 

Pirrhus Mr. John Harding. 

Mustapha Mr. Henry Persil. 

Ianthe Mrs. Coleman, wife to Mr. Edward Coleman. 


This, with the addition of some new characters and dialogue, was printed in 1663 
as the first part of ‘The Siege of Rhodes: The First and Second Part. As they were 
lately Represented at His Highness the Duke of York’s Theatre in J.incoln’s-Inn- 
Fields. The First part being lately Enlarg’d. Written By Sir VVilliam D’avenant. 
London, Printed for Henry Herringman, and are to be sold at his Shop, at the Sign of 
the Anchor, on the Lower-walk in the New-Exchange. 1663.’ 

2 She was the first Englishwoman to appear on the Stage, and this seems to have 
been her only appearance. 
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came to London (if we assume that John Cooke, the bass from Lich- 
field, was his father) ; twenty-seven when he went to the wars; and 
forty-five when he was appointed Master of the Children. 


IV. Cooke as A ComMPosER. 


As a composer I do not think that Cooke stands on such high 
ground, but it is hard to form a definite opinion from the small 
amount of his music which is in existence. Though a prolific writer 
for the Church, his anthems remain in MS. Burney says (Hist. iii. 
443) that ‘none of his Church Music was printed, and, indeed, if we 
may judge of that by his few secular compositions dispersed in the 
collections of the times, he was little fitted for the high office to which 
he was appointed at the Restoration’. In the second part of Playford’s 
Musical Companion, 1667, there are two or three of his songs, which 
are ‘dry, ill-accented, and equally destitute of melody and masterly 
harmony’: and again (ibid., p. 478), his short three-part songs ‘dis- 
cover no great powers of learning or invention’. Hawkins agrees with 
Burney, for he pronounces that ‘Cook was a dry composer’ (Hist. 
v. 405). 

His music, however, certainly pleased at Court; for though Lock had 
composed the music for the entry of the king into London, Cooke was 
chosen to write the music for the Coronation, and I have shown how 
carefully he practised for it. He also composed the music for the 
Installation of the Knights of the Garter in 1661, and at this ceremony, 
profiting by his experience at the Chapel Royal, he again mixed voices 
and instruments together in exactly the same way as we are accus- 
tomed to do nowadays at Choral Festivals. The precision in per- 
formance which ensued was apparently excellent; for Ashmole, in his 
Order of the Garter, speaking of the Festival on April 17, 1661, says :— 


‘To complete the pomp of this great ceremony, we may (in the last place) 
fitly remember the musick as a part thereof ; it being particularly taken 
notice of in most places of the register where the grand procession is re- 
corded. The choirs, both of the Sovereign’s Chapel at Whitehall and this at 
Windsor, being here (as before is noted) united, all singing the sacred hymn 
together, while the grand procession devoutly passeth on. This hymn is 
composed and set with verse and chorus by Captain Cook, Master of the 
Children of the Sovereign’s Chapel, by whose direction some instrumental 
loud musick was at that time introduced, namely, two double sackbuts 
and two double courtals, and placed at convenient distance among the 
classes of the Gentlemen of both choirs, to the end that all might distinctly 
hear, and consequently keep together in both time and tune. For one 
sackbut and courtal was placed before the four petty canons who begun 
pe and the other two immediately before the prebends of the 

ollege. 
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The success of his music at the Coronation led to his appointment in 
1664 as Composer to His Majesty. 

Though in the four years which elapsed between the Restoration 
and the publication of the second edition of Clifford’s Services and 
Anthems Cooke wrote as many as twenty anthems, very few have 
come down to us; but by the kindness of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, I am enabled to print a portion of an anthem taken from 
their Cathedral books. I would especially call attention to the last 
five bars, which show, as Pepys truly says, ‘his strange mastery in 
making extraordinary surprising closes.’ No doubt in the solos and 
duets which he wrote for himself and a boy to sing, Cooke is at his 
best. In part-writing he is not only less interesting but very often 
ungrammatical: witness the consecutive fifths and octaves in the 
following extract :— 












































Pepys certainly found the anthems effective :— 


‘ After sermon a brave anthem of Captain Cooke’s, which he himself sung, 
and the King was well pleased with it.’ (Aug. 12, 1660.) 

‘A poor dry sermon; but a very good anthem of Capt. Cooke’s after- 
wards.’ (Oct. 7, 1660.) 

“We had an excellent anthem, sung by Captain Cooke and another, and 
brave musique.’ After dinner ‘to Chapel again; and there had another 
good anthem of Captain Cooke’s’, (Whitsunday, 1662.) 








Other encomiums on Cooke’s powers of composition will be seen in 
some of the other quotations from Pepys which have already been 
given. 

Cooke’s work at the Chapel Royal kept him rather in a groove, 
and his theoretical knowledge is better shown in the brilliant pupils 
he produced than in his own compositions. 


















List oF COMPOSITIONS KNOWN. 


1656. Music to Davenant’s First Night’s Entertainment. 

1656. Music to 2nd and 8rd Acts of Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes. 
Apr. 17, 1661. Hymn for Installation of Knights of the Garter. 
Apr. 28, 1661. Coronation Music. 
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The words of the following twenty anthems are printed in Clifford’s 
Services and Anthems, 2nd edition, 1664. 


*Behold, O God, our defender. *O clap your hands together. 

Blessed is he that considereth. O Lord my God, why hast Thou 
*Christ rising again from the dead. forsaken me. 

Darkness, a rest, the Sun withdrew. ‘*O sing unto the Lord a new song. 
*Hear my cry, O God. Praise the Lord, for it is a good 
*Hear’st thou my soul. thing. 

*I will alway give thanks. *Sing and rejoice in the Lord. 
*Let my prayers be set forth. *The Lord is my Shepherd. 
*Look up languishing soul. The King shall rejoice. 

*My song shall be alway. *The twelve Apostles in a Ring. 
*My ravisht Soul, great God. *Unto thee, O Lord, doe I lift. 


In a collection of anthem-words in the British Museum (Harley 6346), 
entitled ‘The Anthems used in the King’s Chapel’ temp. Charles II, are 
given the foregoing fifteen anthems marked with an asterisk, and, in ad- 
dition, two others :— 

Downe fell ye glorious mystick flame. 

My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me, 
but the latter is doubtless the same as ‘O Lord my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me’ in Clifford’s list. 





SACRED CoMPOSITIONS EXTANT. 


Anthem: ‘Turn Thou us.’ Christ Church, Oxford. Some fragments 
of this are in the Music School, Oxford (Bodleian). 

Anthem : ‘ Adjuro vos Filizs Jerusalem.’ (Duet for S. and B. 75 bars 
long.) Dr. Cummings. 

Anthems: ‘Put me not to rebuke’; ‘O Lord Thou has searched.’ 
Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

The latter are followed in the same books by two other anthems with- 
out composer’s name, which the late Professor Armes thought to be by 
Cooke also. They are :— 

‘Comfort ye my people.’ 


‘I was glad.’ 





Sones ExtTAnt. 





‘As on a river’s side.” Christ Church, Oxford. 

Morning Song: ‘Awake my Soul.’ British Museum, Addl. 38234. 
Evening Song: ‘Sleep, downy sleep.’ British Museum, Addl. 33234. 
‘Margarita.’ British Museum, Addl. 29396. 

“Where shall my troubled soul.’ British Museum, Addl. 14899. 


Four 3-part songs printed in the Second Part of J. Playford’s Catch that 
Catch can: or The Musical Companion, 1667. 

‘Long have I thought it was in vain.’ (S. S. B.) 

‘Be thou that art my better part.’ (S. S. B.) 
‘Poor Artaxander long hath wo’d.’ (S. T. B.) 
‘Quickly Drawer bring us up.’ (S. S. B.) 
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V 


There is little more to add concerning his career. In 1662 he 
became Assistant of the Corporation of Musicians, and later acted as 
Deputy-Marshal! to Nicholas Laniere. On May 30, 1664, Cooke, 
together with Hudson, Hingeston, and John Lilly, were appointed 
by the Corporation ‘to meet foure of the Musique of the Cittie of 
London to treat upon such matters as concerne the good’of the 
Corporation’. On Jan. 21, 1670, he succeeded Laniere as Marshal, 
and continued in office until June 24, 1672, when he requested the 
Corporation to choose a successor, ‘he being by reason of sickness 
unable to attend to the buysiness of the Corporation.’ 

Possibly his health had suffered from his privations in the war; 
but however this may be, ho had left London in 1669 and gone to 
live at Hampton Court. In The King’s Musick we find an ‘ Order 
to repair the lodgings of Captain Henry Cook, master of the children 
of His Majesty's Chappell Royall at the end of the Old Bowleing 
Alley at Hampton Court, and that you erect chymneyes there neces- 
sary and convenient for the said lodgings’ (Apr. 9, 1669). 

There he died on July 13, 1672, and was buried in the East 
Cloister of Westminster Abbey on July 17. A certificate to that 
effect is signed ‘S. Crespion, Chanter’. 

Anthony Wood in his MS. Notes on Musicians, now in the Bodleian 
Library, observes that ‘Captain Cook was the best musician of his 
time till Mr. Pelham Humphrey, one of the Children of the Chapel 
educated by himself, began to rival him, after which he died with 
great discontent’. Wood was a soured old antiquary who ‘never 
spake well of any man’: and if the gossip which he gathered had 
a spice of malice in it he was not the less ready to retail it. I doubt 
if there is any truth in this anecdote, for it is easy to see from Pepys’s 
remarks that Cooke gained great credit by the performances of his 
pupils. 

His will, dated July 6 (one week before he died) is amongst the 
Lord Chamberlain’s papers, and a résumé is given in The King’s 
Musick. He desires ‘to be buried in the cloisters in Westminster 
near his daughter Mary Cooke, a grave to be left between for the 
interment of his wife. Leaves lands at Pluckly (Kent) to his wife and 
then to be divided among his daughters. 


‘There is owing to him from the King’s exchequer five hundred pounds 
in orders, and last Midsummer one salary of one hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds, and two hundred and thirty pounds due as being executor to 


' Some minutes of the meetings of the Corporation of Musicians, signed by him as 
Deputy-Marshal, are in the British Museum (Harley 1911). 
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Mr. Thornell, upon bill in the treasury chamber ; one hundred and twelve 
pounds for travelling wages to Windsor in 1671; and the remainder of 
a bill of about fifty pounds there.’ The testator continues, ‘and I am owed 
a bill, though not yet in the office, for teaching the boys the lute and the 
virginalls, there stringing and penning, and five pounds for strings for 
their lutes, with twenty pound allowance for fire and for the musick room 
in the Chappell, this being due at Lady Day, 1672.’ 


All this is sorry reading; but it is right to add that his executors 
on Aug. 19, 1673, received £188 7s. 6d. for the teaching and apparelling 
of the children for 34 years, and liveries for 3 years. On Dee. 4, 
1676, Mrs. Cooke paid a fee of £1 for ‘her husband’s debenter? 1671, 
as a Musician, and for 3 quarters for keeping boys due at Midsummer, 
1672’; and on Dec. 4 she received £46 28. 6d. for ‘Henry Cooke, 
musician, his livery at St. Andrew, 1671, and for keeping and 
teaching two boys for three quarters of a year ending Midsummer 
1672 inclusive’. Thus the Crown discharged some of its liabilities. 

It is sometimes stated that Captain Henry Cooke was also Master 
of the Tennis Courts and had his apartments close thereto. I have 
gone carefully into this matter and find that—strange as it may 
appear—there were two Captains Cooke. 

The Keeper of the Tennis Courts was Captain or ‘ Mr.’, as he was 
sometimes called, Thomas Cooke, and Pepys really notes the distinction 
in his entry for Sept. 2, 1667. ‘I went to see a great match at tennis 
between Prince Rupert and one Captain Cooke,’ &c.* Pepys records 
with much glee that he and Creed played against ‘my Lord 
[Sandwich] and Cooke’ at skittles and beat them, Pepys thereby 
winning a shilling. This probably was Thomas Cooke. 

Cooke’s signature has lately been found scratched on a pane of 
glass in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster. Doubtless he did 
it just before departing for the wars. We must be thankful that he 
returned safely from active service to show us that not only was he 
a gallant soldier, but also a renowned singer, a good actor, a fair 
composer, a splendid administrator, and the most successful teacher 
and choir-trainer that this country has ever seen. 


JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 


1 A certificate that the money was really owing. 

3 As it is best to settle this matter once for all, I quote the following: ‘These are 
to certify unto you His Ma pleasure that you provide .. . unto Thomas Cook Esq‘., 
Master of his Mat'** Tennis Courts such a proporton of netts etc as Mr. Cook shall 
inform yr. L*?? shall be necessary.’ (Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant, Aug. 16, 1672.) 
This is just a month after Henry Cooke was dead. Again ‘These are to require you 
to deliver unto Capt® Thomas Cook Master of His Majesty’s Tennis Courts such sweet 
pouders and perfumes from tyme to tyme as shall be necessary’ (Feb. 12, 1676). See 
Annals of Tennis, by Julian Marshall. Captain Thomas Cook continued in office until 
the reign of William and Mary, and died in 1698. 

‘ 8 By the kindness of my brother, Sir Frederick Bridge, I am able to reproduce it 
ere. 
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Sone: ‘MARGARITA.’ 


Words from Cowley’s The Chronicle, Captain Cooke. 
p lightly. 
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Portion or AntHEmM: ‘PUT ME NOT TO REBUKE.’ 
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Con moto and smoothly. 
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The bass and voice parts are as Cooke wrote them. I have added the 
accompaniment.—J, C. B. 
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GREEK CHURCH MUSIC 


THE Byzantine Musical System has been eagerly studied by foreign 
scholars of late years. But in Britain we have been kept away from 
the subject by various causes. In the first place there is little or no 
opportunity in this country of hearing Greek Church Music sung in 
the traditional way. Secondly, the lack of accessible books to explain 
the notation is an obvious barrier to those who do not read foreign 
languages. And thirdly, we find a general indifference to Greek 
music, as something remote and barbarous, from which the Western 
musician can gain no instruction. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the Eastern Church has one of the most ancient 
musical traditions in the world, which has exercised an obscure but 
undoubted influence on the Russian, Gregorian, and other systems. 
For this alone it may reasonably command some attention. Further, 
it is an obvious duty of British students to make the best use of the 
materials with which their own country supplies them. In the 
present case we have the British Museum collection available for 
study; from which, though it only partially represents the subject, 
the main features of the Byzantine notation may be learnt. I 
propose, therefore, to give first a short’ description of these British 
Museum manuscripts. Then I will explain the modern Byzantine 
notation, and sketch the history of its development. In a later article 
I hope to explain the mediaeval systems of notation, which form the 
most attractive and difficult part of the whole matter. 

If the details of the catalogue present any difficulty to the reader, 
he can easily pass on to the historical and illustrative part of my 
article, and turn back again if he wishes. It should be observed, 
however, that three kinds of musical notation appear in the MSS. 
before us. (1) Ecphonetic (c. tenth century and later): here we have 
recitation-marks to guide a reader in intoning the Gospel, but no 
definite melody; (2) the Round System (c. 1400-1500) ; and (3) the 
system of Cucuzeles (of whom I shall speak later), which is a develop- 
ment of the Round System with the aid of additional signs called 
hypostases (c. 1500-1820). 

At the end of the catalogue I give a table of the musicians whose 
compositions occur in the MSS. I add here a list of the chief books 
on Byzantine music. 


Avtuoritizs.—For the general reader the most accessible account of Byzantine 
Hymnology and music is in J. M. Neale and S. G. Hatherly, Hymns of the Eastern 
Church. (Several Greek melodies are given.) Also in Christ (W.) and Paranikas, 
Anthologia Greca Carminum Christianorum (Lipsis, 1871), a good account of the modern 
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system may be found (Introd. lib. IV). For a detailed treatment of the modern 
system v. P. Rebours, Traité de Psaltique (Paris, 1906). 

On the medisval systems v. Gaisser (H.), Le Systéme mus. de I'Eglise grecque d'apris 
la Tradition (out of print), and Les Heirmoit de Péques dans VOffice grec (Rome, 1905) ; 
Gastoué (Am.), Introd. & la Paléographie mus, byz. (Paris, 1906 ; with a good bibliography) ; 
Fleischer (0.), Neumenstudien, Pt, iii; Riemann (H.), Die byz. Notenschrift; Thibaut 
(J.), Origine bys. d. t, Notation neumatique de 0 Eglise latine. And, in Greek, Chrysanthus, 
Gcwpyrixdy péya ris teed. Movorefs (Trieste, 1882); Sakellarides (I. Th.), ‘Iepd “Tyrpdia 
(Athens, 1902). For historical and biographical details v. Papadopoulos, XvpBoAal 
els riv ‘Ioroplay . . . eed. povorxijs. 
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NOTES ON BYZANTINE MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Nearly all the MSS. in this collection belong to the Cucuzelian system, 
and date from the sixteenth century and later. The chief exceptions are 
the Lectionaries with ecphonetic notation, and two examples of the Round 
system, Ad. 27865, and a single leaf in Burney 276. Although the 
ecphonetic MSS. lie outside the scope of this article, I add a list of them for 
completeness. In the later MSS. we are fortunate in finding a great many 
names of musicians and ‘masters’. These are tabulated below. The dates 
of many are already known, so that limits are sometimes found for the age 
of the MSS. themselves. It may be noted that, as far as can be judged, 
the tendency of the printed catalogues has been to antedate most MSS. of 
this class, often by more than a century. 

Finally, I wish to thank the various members of the Museum staff for 
the facilities which they have afforded me in this undertaking. 


1. EvangeE.istTaRia. 


Notx ecphoneticew. Codices Add. 11840, 86751,' 86822, 87004, 37006, 
37007. 

2. Copices Cantus Sacri. { 
Bibliotheca Arundeliana. / 

Ar. 527. Cod. chartaceus, fortasse xvii sec. in 8vo. ff. 189. f. 11. 
dvaypapparirpot WadAdpevor év Tais éxvojpors Eoprais Tov GAov éviavrod, rownOévres 
mapa Kup. “Iw(dvv)ov Matoropos rod Kovxovféy. Hypost. et Martyr. minio 
ser. (compluribus locis minium deest, alibi etiam textus). 

Contains new settings of ancient hymns in a florid form with teretism? 
Names of several musicians occur (v. table). 112 b. settings (perarBévra 
wavy xaos kal edappdorws) by John Lampadarius. 129 b-181 b. Slav. frag. 

Bibliotheca Burneiana. 

Burn. 276. Duo fragmenta. (a) ff. 7-14: in 8vo. xvii. sec. érepos 
modvéAeos éx Tov Aarivou’ roinua Kup. Mradaciov iepéws Kal vowopvAaxos, doris 
kai Tadarivos éxdyOy. Continet Ps. cxxxiv, doxologias, etc. Hypostases 
atramento et minio scripte. (b) Folium pergamenti xiii sec. Note 
Rotunds. Hymn. inS. Iacobum persicum (= 27 Nov.). In two columns: 

? This MS. is exhibited ; case B, no. 45. 
Teretism is the singing of vocal passages to meaningless syllables like repepep. 
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the other contains the acta of this martyr: title, dOAnots rod ayiov paprupos 
"laxwBov rod Tépaov* obros jv éri ‘Qvopiov xai @eodociov Bacéwv ‘Pwpaiwv. 


Bibliotheca Egertoniana. 


Eg. 2889. Cod. chart. in 4to (minore). sec. xvii. fin. Martyr. et 
Hypost. minio scr. 

"Apxn civ @cG dyiy rod oriynpapiov tov dAov évavrod. Late abridged 
sticherarium ': no musicians’ names ; even names of saints not given. 

Eg. 2890. Cod. charta turcicascr. in 4to (minore). ssc. xvii (f. 1 frag. 
xviii swc.). Martyr. Hypost. minio scr. f. 4. Anthologium, or select 
hymns for chief festivals; Feb.Sept. 129b.Triodium*: 246b. Pente- 
costarium.’ Ad finem ii frr. recentiora. Original binding. 

Eg. 2891. Cod. chart. in 8vo. ssc. xvii. Martyr. Hypost. minio ser. 
Fragm. varia diversis manibus scr. ff. 186. 1. cherubica by Balasius. 
4-116 b. part of an anthologium (with musicians’ names: v. table). 

116b. tpordpia dvacrdowa WadrAdpeva pera Tod dudpov (= Ps. 119) év rats 
Kvpvaxais rod dAov évavrov. 119. Eippot rod émradpiov. Remainder contains 
Theotokia, catavasia,‘ doxologies, Alleluiaria (with teretism), by various 
authors. 172. duwyos paddAduevos eis xownPévras Aatxovs, roinua Xpvoddy 
(prave cat. Xpvcoordpov). 180 b. rpurdyrov vexpwoipov 5 rapovoydterar éfabwov 
(i.e. Ps, 119 and a Ter Sanctus for the Burial Service). Finis mutilus. 

Eg. 2898. Cod. chart. in 4to minore. xviisec. Belonged to Demetrius, 
Tov éx kwpys tov Kadapirav (prob. Kalarites in Albania; or, less likely, 
Calavryta in Arcadia), March 81, 1664. Tit. "Apyy ov @c6 dyiy trav Kar 
HXwv peydAwy Kparnpatuv, ék trav TodAGv Ta éxAexrdrepa Tompata Staddpwv 
mounrov. ff. 118. 

Consists entirely of vocal exercises, of a florid nature, on teretisms and 
other meaningless syllables. Cratemata, or slow sustained pieces in florid 
style, were chiefly used at vigils and long services. <A short extract from 
one of them will be given later. Many of them have fanciful names— 
Tpovpréra, onpavrijpa, kaprava (‘bell’), dnduv, Buwra. One (f. 49b) called 
Bovdyapixdv, by Cucuzeles(?), seems to have been a lament. These pieces, 
in which all the modes (including chromatic) are used in turn, are a curious 
monument of Greco-Oriental music. 


Bibliotheca Harleiana. 


Harl. 1618. Cod. chart. in 8vo. xvi-xviisec. ff. 518. divers. man. ser. 
Martyr. et Hypost. minio scr. 

Given to Henry Worsley by Notaras, Bp. of Casarea, afterwards 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. Contains Kekragaria, Anastasima, Hexapsalmi, 
Megalynaria, Cherubica, Eothina of Leo Imp.* *AxodovOia rév ‘Ayiwv Tabév 

1 i.e. book of idiomela or hymns written, not in imitation of others, but with metres 
and meledies of their own. 

2 v. note on Harl. 1618. 3 y. note on Ad. 27865, 

* On these types of hymns cf. Neale-Hatherly, op. cit., p. xxviii, &. 


* There is a cratema of Petrus Pelop. printed in Georgiades, Aoxtwov éxed, peddv. 194, 
* On these classes of hymns v. Christ-Paranikas, Anthologia, lib. II. 
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(281 b); part of an Anthologium and of most of the Triodium.’ Names of 
composers are given (v. table). The printed catalogue of the Harley Col- 
lection gives a full analysis of the contents of this MSS., which, from its 
late date and poor writing, scarcely deserves so much attention. 

Harl. 5544. Cod. chart. turcica scr. in 8vo. xviisec. Finis mutilus. 
ff. 185. Martyr. et Hypost. minio scr. 

Levantine binding : on end-paper = f. 1. +évros pov eis tiv “IyyAnrépa eis 
Aovipa cis rots 1716 “IovAlov 25, éxdpura ri rapotca WaAriK) Tod Aoywwrdrou 
Kupiov OtpppiSov Oddvra, rod gidov® qpav, ey dydap (2) (date repeated in 
Greek) tramewis pytporoXirys ris OnBaidos "Apoénos. 

At end. +i wapodoa Wadrud imdpye Kupiov *Apoeviov iepopovdxov rod 
Mopatrov. 

From this we gather that the MS. was given to Humphrey Wanley by 
Arsenius, Metropolitan of the Thebaid, on July 25, 1716. Contains the 
Papadike* with various exercises, ff.2-8b. Kekragaria,‘ anastasima,’ éwAvd 
of Leo Imp., set to music by Io. Glykys (115b), cherubica, koinonika, 
Liturgy of St. Basil (183 b). Some other composers’ names occur (v. table). 


Additional Manuscripts. 


Ad. 16971. Cod. chart. in 8vo. ff. 127. xviii fere sec. (prave cat. xvi). 
Martyr. Hypost. minio scr. interdum desunt. 

f. 8. Catabasis*® for chief. Festivals by Petrus Peloponnesius: also 
cathismata,’ cherubica, koinonika, doxologies by Cucuzeles and others 
(v. table). is iAapdv, 123. 

In original binding. 

Ad. 17718. Cod. chart. in 8vo. xviii sec., ff. 248 inchoatus. Martyr. 
Hypost. minio scr. 

1. ’Apyxy ov @eG dyiy rév Kar jxwv Kexpayapiwy woumPévrwv mapa Tov 
Kvupiov Ilérpov rot Bufavriov xai xpwrodArov ris MeydAys ’ExxAyoias. (For 
this composer, otherwise Petrus Bereketes, v. table.) 5b. Kekragaria of 
Petrus Peloponnesius. 26. ddexa éwhwd eiusdem. 386. Aogacrixa .. . Tov 
Sdov évavrod... mapa... Kup. [érpov HeAorovvyciov. 178. dogacrixa.® tov 
Tpwwoiov. 229. dxodoviia trav ‘Ayiwy Haba (for Good Friday). 

Ad. 19456. Cod. chart. in 8vo. Frag. varia xvi-xviii sec. Martyr. 
Hypost. interdum desunt ; ff. 292. 

4 Service-book for Lent and Holy Week. 

2 This use of genitive for dative is characteristic of Modern Greek, though és c. acc. 
is now more usual, 

> Iustruction-book. 

* Settings of the psalm, Domine Clamavi, &c. 

* Hymns celebrating the Resurrection, contained in the octoechus. Cf. Christ- 
Paranikas and Neale-Hatherly, U. cc. 

* A troparium (i.e. a short verse in the metre of one already known) is called 


a catavasia when it is sung by both choirs in the middle of the Church. Cf. Neale- 
Hatherly, p. xxviii. 


7 Ibid. 


* Apparently a later name for orixnpa l&dpeAa, i.e. hymns for various days in Lent, 
composed with melodies of their own. 
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Collection of fragments, many imperfect and poorly written. Among 
these may be mentioned: 8. Papadike with exercises (nearly all useless, 
the red signs forgotten). 9. Prayer of silk-workers, no music. Also 
kekragaria, cherubica. Salutations to B.V.M. (xa:perwpoi, 228 b), doxologies, 
cratemata. Various names of composers given. (F. 260 one Michael, who 
speaks of himself in 1st person, was probably a copyist. No musician of 
that name is known.) 

Ad. 27865. Cod. membran. In 4to. xiii-xiv sec. scr. Ff. 158. 
Martyr. Hypost. tituli minio (iam plerumque obscuro) ser. 

This notable MS., the gem of the collection, is a sticherarium, originally 
of the whole year, including the Triodium and Pentecostarium.' At the 
end are some éw6wd and cravpofeoréxia of Leo the Emperor. In the 
sticherarium proper no names of composers are given. The notation is 
in the Round system with very few hypostases. The MS. is incomplete 
at the beginning and end, and several leaves have been cut out. A repro- 
duction of f. 154 will be given. The concluding sentences are as follows :— 
Tédos civ GG rod oriynpapiov. Kupie, cdcov rov ypdavta Td rapov oTtxn- 
pdpuv, Nixddaov Eiredj, Sopeorixov Kat vopixdv Tod dywrdrov érurKdémov 
Twarvivor, Oeiov repévovs, MixayA Lpwrayyédov, cuvdpa TO Ktucapévy povnpo- 
Buiry. “Apyy, dyyy, yévorro, Xpurré wavrdvaé. 

Thus the MS. was written by Nicolas, the domesticus or precentor 
under the Bishop of Jannina in Epirus. His date is doubtful.? 

For the transcription of the hymn on this page see my article in the 
April number. 

The sticherarium, of which part is lost, begins on January 5, and ends 
on July 25. (If complete it would have begun probably in August.) 
On f. 56b the Triodium begins, and about 107 (where several leaves are 
cut off) the Pentecostarium. The Saints’ Days, for which hymns are 
given, answer fairly closely to Gastoué’s list ; the mention of S. Agatha 
and 8. Januarius may show Western influence. For the latter, however, 
no hymns are given. 128 seqq. part of the octoechus of S. John of 
Damascus, and 150 b seqq., the éwSwd of Leo, already mentioned. 

The musical writing, though inferior to the finest extant specimens, 
is bold and clear. The MS. has suffered from wear and tear, and the 
darkening of the red ink (which in some places, I think, has been 
renewed) together with the loss, staining, or perforating of many leaves 
has spoilt it ; but it is still a valuable example of the Round Notation. 

Ad. 28821. Cod. chart. in 8vo. Frag. varia c. xvi sec. Hypost. 
Martyr. minio scr. (quod interdum evanuit). 467 ff. 

A collection of poorly-written and mostly valueless fragments. Contains 
orixnpd of Cucuzeles and others; the éw6wd of Leo Imp. (f. 36. imperfect), 
cratemata with teretism, megalynaria, alleluiarium, &c. Names of com- 
posers occur, for which v. table. 

1 Service-book of movable feasts from Easter to Trinity. 

2 The ordinary reference-books and histories do not mention this bishop. But 


doubtless he flourished before 1858, when the Albanians overthrew the despotate of 
Epirus. 
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Ad. 29924. Cod. chart. in 4to minore. xviii sec. Ff. 844. Hypost. 
Martyr. minio scr. 

Srixnpdprov xadcpwvov rornPev mapa Kup. Teppavod dpyiepéws tod Neéwv 
Tlarpov. 

Contains stichera for chief festivals throughout the year. 289b. Trio- 
dium ; 186 Pentecostarium. Except for Germanus, Archbp. (Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, f. 107, words only), no composers’ names occur. 

Original tooled leather binding. 

Ad. 31215. Cod. chart. in 8vo. xvii sec. Martyr. Hypost. minio, 
poetarum nomina viridi colore scr. Ff. 235. 

Triodium and Pentecostarium set to music by Manuel Chrysaphes II. 
The names of poets (written, in imitation thirteenth-century hand, in 
green) include: Anatolius, S. Andrew of Crete, Andreas Pyrrhus, By- 
zantius, Carmiles, Casia, Constantine Imp. (Porphyrog. 918-959), Cosmas 
of Maiuma, Cosmas Macedo, Cyprianus, Elias patriarch., Germanus, 
Ignatius, Iohannes Damasc. et Monachus, Ioseph, Leo Imp., Methodius 
patriarch., Petrus, Sergius, Sophronius, (Theodorus?) Studites, Theodorus 
Syceotes, Theophanes, Theophilus Imp. 

Ad. 36744. Cod. chart. in 4to minore, xvii sec. ff. 287. Martyr. 
Hypost. minio scr. 

f. 1. "AvOoAdyov! civ @ed dyiy wepréxov wavrwv trav Sogarrixav Tov xpdvou 
GAov, tov Seororixdv Kai Ocounropuady éoprav kat éoprafopévwv ayiwv, dpxo- 
pévov ard rod mpwrov SerreyBpiov pyvos «th. 

Selection of stichera for the chief festivals throughout the year. Cf. 
the Anthologium of Bartholomeus Cutlumusianus, Venice, 1865. It 
includes Triodium and Pentecostarium. The names of composers are 
given. 





The following are the composers (including the pedwdoi and patcropes) 
whose names occur in the MSS. before us. Many of the dates are quite 
uncertain.’ The MSS, are distinguished by these signs :— 


Ar. 527 ....A Ad. 16971... J 
Burn. 276... B — 17718... K 
Eg. 2889 .... C0 — 19456... L 
— 2390.... D — 27865... M 
— 2391.... — 28821... N 
— 2398....F — 29924... 0 
Harl. 16138... G — 31215... P 
— 6544...H — 86744... Q 





1 An Anthologium is an abridged sticherarium and contains idiomela for the chief Sainte’ 
Days and Holy Days only. 

2 For the melodes cf. Christ and Paranikas, Anéhol., lib. 1; Krumbacher, Bye. Lit. (in 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch a. kl. Altertumswiss.) 651 ff. and Neale (J. M.) and Hatherly, 
Hymns of Eastern Church, introd, For the masters, Gastoué and Papadopoulos, U, cc. 
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Musician, ae Date. 

Anastasius, Hieromonachus L 

Anatolius of Studium EGA ce. 770. 

Agallianus (Theod. or Manuel ?) FG c. 1450. 

Andreas (St. Andrew of Crete) EQ 6th cent. Also called St. A. of 
Jerusalem. 

Andreas, Pyrrhus GQ 5th cent. 

Anthimus G ? Several men of this name, 

Antonius, 6 péyas ol«ovdpos Q 15th cent. prob. = A. lepevs. 

Arsenius Q 15th cent. (?) 

Athanasius, Tornovus, s. Hadrian- L 17th cent. 

opolitanus 

Babylas Q Not later than 14th cent. 

= Peloponnesius, s, Pala- | BEJLQ c. 1660. Gk. Mraddovos. 

tianus 

Byzantius EQ Prob. before 10th cent. 

Chionopoulos N 17th cent. (?) 

Chrysaphes (Manuel, sen.) Q 15th cent. Was Lampadarius of 
St. Sophia at fall of C’ple. 

» (Manuel, jun.) AEFGHJL | c. 1600. Prob. = Manuel Calo- 
NPQ rthas (N. f. 888). 

Corones FGN 16th-17th cent. Xenus Corones 
mentioned by Papadopoulos, 
op. cit., not same, 

Cosmas EQ (words + 750. 

only) 

Cyprianus of Studium Q 8th cent. 

Cyrillus, dpxsepevs L 16th-17th cent. Identity dub. 

Damianus, Hieromonachus AEL 15th cent. (?) 

Daniel, Musicus L ae ns 

Demetrius Ducianus F x Ne 

Ephraim of Caria Q sth cent. 

Georgius F 12th cent. 

Georgius of Nicomedia Q Before fall of C’ple. 

Gerasimus N . 

Germanus EQ 8th cent. 

se Archbp. of New Patrae' | FL0Q c. 1670. 

Gregorius, Mwovvys, 6 "ANarns F 16th cent.(?) Prob. = Aladas 
Lampadarius N. 

Ignatius, Archbp. (of C’ple, pos- | Q + 870. 

sibly = I. of Nicaea) 

Tohannes Cucuzeles AEFGJINQ | Date dub., see below. Prob. = J. 

Lampadarius = J. Protopsaltes. 

me Damascenus ? EGMN 676-756, 

- Chrysoberges L 17th. (?) Possibly = Iw. KAadas. 

»,  Euchaiton q 11th cent. Prob. = J. Mauropus 
= J. archbp. 

»  Glykys FGHN c. 14th cent. 

Lampadarius FN Prob. = J. Cucuzeles. 
Ioseph Cucuzeles L 16th cent. 
»  Studites E(?)Q + 888. 

Kourmouzes L 18th cent. (?) 

Laloutsos G 16th cent. (?) 

Lascares (Ioh.) LN 16th cent. (?) 

Leo, Imp. GHMNQ 886-911 = A. cogés, 8. 3eondrys. 





1 For the archbishopric of New Patra cf. Neale, Hist. of Holy Eastern Church, p. 58. 











2 Iohannes Monachus is usually thought to be the same. Riemann says they were 
cousins; but gives no authority. Papadopoulos, op. cit., p. 259, seems to identify the 
second with J. Euchaiton. So Christ-Paranikas, op. cit. p.xlvii. Until further light is 
thrown on the subject, I would suggest as a hypothesis that ‘J. Monachus’ was a 
name meant for St. John of Damascus ; but that many of the hymns bearing this title 
are of later origin. 
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. MSS. where 
Musician. nenttonell, Date, 
Manuel, 6 péyas phrop. G 16th cent. (?) 
Marcus, Hieromonachus F 16th cent. (?) 
Marcus, Monachus Q End of 9th cent. Bp. of Hidrus 
in Italy. 
Mauroleon Q Before 12th cent. 
Methodius Q + 846, 
Nicephorus Blemmides Q (prob.) N 1198-1272, 
Parthenius L ? Identity dub., several of this 
name. 
Petrus Byzantius JEL + 1768 = Bereketes (Gk. Muwepe- 
wérns), 8. 5 péyas, 8. 6 pedgdds. 
», Peloponnesius JKL bg = P. Glykys, s. Lampa- 
arius. 
Procopius, Chartophylax Q Before 12th cent. 
Sergius of Jerusalem Q 8th cent. 
Sgouropoulos, Georg. A 17th cent. (?) 
Stephanus, Sabbaites Q + 780. 
Theodorus, Syceotes Q c. 18th cent. 
Theodulus, Thecaras AGN 14th cent. 
Theophanes Graptus Q 9th cent. 
Zachopoulos, Lampadarius L 17th cent. (?) 





AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
The History of Byzantine Music to the Nineteenth Century. 


From the earliest times the Christian Church has made use of singing 
in Divine Service; but for many years the tunes were not written 
down. It may well be that none of the Christian musicians ever 
learnt the ancient Greek musical notation. Hence, while we have the 
words of some very early hymns, the melodies usually belonging to 
them cannot be dated with any certainty, as the oldest musical system 
of notation, apart from the so-called ecphonetic or recitation-marks in 
the Gospels, cannot be much older than the ninth (if not the tenth) 
century A.D. 

Among the oldest hymns we may class the evening thanksgiving, 
‘Hail Gladdening Light,’ ! the Doxology, the Easter Hymn, ‘ Christ is 
risen from the Dead’?; to these the Psalms must of course be added. 

The earliest Christian poets of the Greek language, such as 
Methodius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Synesius,> were too much taken 
up with learned and speculative subjects to become writers of popular 
hymns. In following the ancient laws of quantity they produced 
poems, unappreciated by the ordinary public, which could only be 
used in the Church Service by the obliteration, on the musician’s 
part, of the very rules observed by the poet. 

1 Gs idapéy, 

2 Xpords dvéorn éx vexpav. This hymn, of which the music is given, Neale and 
Hatherly, Hymns of East. Ch., p. 81, is also used by the Slavonic and Armenian Churches. 


8 See the notices of these poets and examples of their work in Christ and Paranikas, 
Anthologia carm. Christ. gr. 
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In A.D. 367 the Council of Laodicea forbade any but members of 
the trained choirs to sing in church, It is not unlikely that the rise 
of professional singers may have induced poets to write hymns, which 
they were now sure of hearing adequately performed. At any rate 
the fifth century marks the beginning of the rhythmical style of sacred 
poetry, of which the greatest representative, Romanus, probably lived 
in the sixth century. Constantinople and Jerusalem were the chief 
centres of the new school, which continued with gradually failing 
power until the ninth or tenth century. To Saint John of Damascus 
(A.D. 676-756) is attributed the methodical arrangement of extant 
hymns for ritual use, and the fixing of musical theory on the basis of 
the eight Byzantine Modes. 

After the ninth century the writing of new hymns almost came to 
an end, as the service-books had taken a fixed form. But the com- 
position of fresh tunes for existing words became very usual. In this 
way there grew up a school of musicians or ‘ Masters’! with more 
interest in the technique of singing than in the expression of religious 
ideas. The greatest of the ‘masters’ was John Cucuzeles.? He is said 
to be the author of an important work on the theory of music (usually 
called the Papadike), of countless settings of psalms and hymns, and of 
musical exercises; he is supposed to have added a number of new 
signs to the musical notation. His date is usually given about 1100. 

We find here one of the problems of Byzantine musical history. 
For the traditional date of John Cucuzeles is almost impossible to 
reconcile with the fact that the musical signs attributed to him seem 
never to appear in manuscripts older than the fifteenth century, nor, 
as far as I am aware, do any of his compositions. Therefore some 
writers wish to place the date of Cucuzeles in the thirteenth or even 
the fifteenth century. Otherwise we must regard him partly as a 
legendary figure, the details of his life being indeed very uncircum- 
stantial, and assume that his supposed works belong to a much later 
date. Certainly their style does not differ from that of Manuel 
Chrysaphes, Balasius, and the general run of musicians from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 

The new signs invented by Cucuzeles will be explained to some 
extent later on; but we may note that most of them seem not to 
have added anything to the tune (which was fully expressed by the 
semantic or interval-signs) but to have supplied summary marks for 
familiar phrases, so that a singer, unable to read the notation proper, 
would find these so-called hypostases an aid to his memory. If this 


1 Matoropes. 


* Or Koukouzéles. It is impossible to transcribe ancient, mediwval, and modern 
Greek names on a consistent plan. I follow the most familar forms. 
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view is right, we may all the more believe that the system of Cucuzeles 
marked such a decline of musical knowledge as might be expected in 
the fifteenth century and later. 

At this time, too, the signs of Oriental influence in Byzantine music 
begin to appear. Even John of Damascus lived a considerable time 
among the Saracens; but it is unlikely that the Greeks in the prime 
of their musical culture should have borrowed from a less advanced 
race. The contrary is more probable. Indeed about 950 the Arab 
Farabi, also called Alpharabius, seems to have applied Greek theory 
to Saracenic music. But in the fourteenth century there was a 
flourishing Arabo-Persian school, under whose influence Byzantine 
music certainly fell. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
Greek theorists regard their own system as similar to the Oriental. 
This likeness was no doubt the result of a long process, to which 
such men as Khalantzoglou, Petrus Byzantius Berekétes, and Petrus 
Peloponnesius?! contributed. All these were versed in Oriental music, 
which they must have taught in the Christian choir-schools; further, 
the last-mentioned master rewrote the music for most of the liturgy, 
besides composing Turkish secular songs. 

Thus in the traditional music of the Greek Church we find a system 
claiming to rest on the foundations of classical antiquity, but clearly 
showing the influence of the East. A more tempting subject for the 
derision of the casual hearer, the conjectures of the critic, the zeal of 
the reformer, and the pious bigotry of the reactionary would, I am 
sure, be sought in vain in the whole realm of musical archeology. 


The‘ Reform’ of Greek Music in the Nineteenth Century. 


Any one entering a Greek church where the traditional way of 
singing is in use, would hear something of this sort: the choir is 
usually divided in two sections, who sing antiphonically. The melody 
is accompanied by a drone, held either by the resting section, or by 
one or two basses, or else by the boy-choristers. The style of pro- 
duction is very nasal; and a great number of dissonant passages 
(more or less chromatic) will be noticed. In the best choirs the drone 
is subdued, so as to support the melody, without making it indistinct ; 
and the rhythm is well marked. To such singing the Western ear can 
soon grow accustomed, can distinguish the mode used, recognize the 
cadences, and finally perceive an unmistakable charm: a rich texture 
of phrase and ornament, a mosaic of quaint sounds. Still there are 
passages of a wearisome, dragging, meaningless nature, which no 
Western musician is likely to enjoy. How much more then is he 


1 The two last flourished in the eighteenth century. 
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horrified by the slovenly singing of which examples are only too 
common? What if the holding-note drown the melody, if the rhythm, 
the mode, and the intervals sink into an endless nasal whine ? 

When the Greeks became familiar with Western music they were 
quick enough to find fault with the condition of their own. But 
previously an important reform in the Greek notation had been 
effected. The author, Chrysanthus, when Archimandrite at Con- 
stantinople, endeavoured to simplify the study of Greek music by 
founding a kind of sol-fa system in Greek, each note being distin- 
guished by a syllable. For this innovation he was banished to 
Madytus, where he went on with his teaching. So successful was 
he, that ‘his pupils could learn in ten months as much as would have 
needed ten years under the old system’. Finally, by the intercession 
of Meletius, Archbishop of Heracleia, Chrysanthus was recalled; and, 
with the aid of two singers, Gregory and Chourmouzius, he invented 
a new system of notation, and published (1821-32) his complete 
theory of Byzantine music. His work is the foundation of all recent 
treatises. 

While Chrysanthus and his followers allow freely the Oriental 
elements in Greek music, there has also been a powerful movement 
for impressing it with a more European character. In 1870 an 
attempt was made to introduce four-part singing, with ordinary 
Western harmonies, into the cathedral at Athens, which innovation 
was sanctioned in 1875 for certain occasions. In 1888 the sanction 
was revoked, and polyphonic music has been officially condemned 
several times since then. Nevertheless it is heard at the present 
time in most of the churches at Athens, and, to some extent, even 
in the cathedral. 

Outside Athens the polyphonic school has made little headway ; 
and at present there is no fear of the loss of the traditional system. 
Let us hope that a reasonable reform based on a sound knowledge of 
musical history and of the older notation may eventually place it out 
of all danger. 


Rhythm of Byzantine Hymns. 


It has already been mentioned that the laws of quantity, which 
ruled ancient Greek poetry, were no longer appreciated by the ordinary 
Greek public in the sixth century, or even earlier. The ancient ‘pitch’ 
accent had come to denote stress, very much as in modern Greek. This 
process finally led to a system of prosody (which Greek shares with 

1 A rival system was invented by one George of Lesbos (his book, Td véov exer, 


KvpBador, Athens, 1868, is a curiosity of the British Museum library, as the key to the 


system has been entirely lost), This method was condemned by Patriarchal Bull 
in 1846. 
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other modern languages) based solely on accentuation. But in the 
Middle Ages, when scholars were busily writing in ancient metres for 
learned readers, such a revolution was out of the question. An 
entirely new method of versification was needed, and this was supplied 
by the Psalms, which were adopted by the Church, it is believed, with 
the Hebrew melodies. Here we see poetry made up of short verses or 
cola, in which the number of syllables need not be exactly equal, and 
quantity is of no account. In imitation of this form nearly all Greek 
hymns were composed. Their unit of scansion is not (as in ancient 
Greek) a foot containing a fixed number of long or short syllables, but 
a colon or phrase, containing two principal accents, and equivalent 
roughly to two bars of music. Take, for example, the first ode of the 
Canon for Easter, by Saint John of Damascus.' 


"Avolordcens judo, dd lddddldd 
hoyapur|éauer, ralol> dd d [dd ddl da 
Mdoxa Kolplov,|tdeye. Idd|dIdid.did- 
de yap Gav|érov| apis Caliv, Sd did ddd Idddld 


tS dthkimenhm ddladadid 
Xpuolrds 4 Ocas ddidddld 
ibs duel 8¢palven dlddddidddid 
dudalen | Sielran déldddidddid. 


It is quite obvious that these lines do not scan by the ancient laws 
of quantity; and it has been fully proved from countless instances 
that the syllables bearing the ordinary word-accent also occupy the 
positions of stress in the metrical scheme. But further, as the poem 
was not conceived apart from the music, we cannot fully determine 
the scansion until we see how the words answer to the notes. There- 
fore I place beside each line its metrical form according to the musical 
version given by Gaisser in his restoration.? It will be noticed that 
four lines contain more than two principal accents. This arrange- 
ment is due to the presence of ‘length’ or ‘stress’ marks® in the 
musical manuscripts: it results in the placing of musical accents on 


1 Cf. Gaisser, Les Heirmoi de Paques, p. 49, &c. This hymn is used in English. Neale 
and Hatherly, op. cit., p. 80. 


2 Ibid., p. 88. * *Apylat. 
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several unaccented syllables (for example éx in line 4), Similarly an 
accented syllable may be relegated to a weak position. But it must 
be laid down as fundamental that the normal verse or colon contains 
two accents, and stands for a musical phrase 


, | l4 , g 
rrlerecler ~ eleereleee: 
Other varieties almost certainly have to be allowed, but they are 
irregular extensions of the typical phrase. 

Recent Greek theory distinguishes three kinds of hymn—hirmo- 
logical, sticherarical, and papadical.1 Certain kinds of musical scales 
are peculiar to each, but the true distinction seems to be one of 
rhythm. In hirmological hymns each syllable of text usually bears 
one note of music, and the phrases are nearly all of normal length. 
The sticherarical allow more freedom, florid passages and expanded 
phrases being used. Still more is this the case in papadical hymns. 
They move in slow, free time, and often a single syllable will be 
charged with a page of musical notes.? 

After the sixteenth century musicians tended to compose more and 
more florid melodies and to depart by degrees from strict rhythm. 
When a modern version of a hymn is compared with an old MS., the 
latter usually shows fewer notes to a syllable, and much less evidence 
of complicated rhythm. But as the time-marks in the old notation 
are of vague significance and irregular use, we cannot often be quite 
certain of the true rhythmical structure. A plausible scheme, however, 
can always be found. 


The Musical Notation since Chrysanthus. 


This system, in which Greek Church music is commonly printed 
and written, is a simplification of an older system, which I will 
describe later. The melodic signs denote the intervals by which the 
melody progresses, not the pitch of the single notes. The starting-point, 
which depends on the mode in use, is given by the martyria or 
signature, which is also inserted from time to time at the cadences, to 
guide the singer. Each martyria consists of a syllable of the modern 
‘sol-fa’ system,* surmounting a sign of less evident meaning (which 
we will discuss below). In this way both the character of the scale 


1 Elppodoyind, or:xnpapind cai wawadixd dopara, 

2 To this class belong the Cherubic Hymns (examples in Athelstan Riley, Athos, The 
Mount of the Monks, App.; Sakellarides, ‘Iepd ‘furydia, pp. 340 ff.; Georgiades, Aoxijmov 
*Exxd, MéA@y, p. 182) and Cratemata (an example in my next article). 


3 The syllables wa, Bou, ya, &, xe, (w, vn, contain the first seven letters of the Greek 
alphabet : 1a is d, re; Bov, e, mi; and go on. 
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and the first note to sing are clearly shown. I give in Fig. 1 the 
interval-signs and also the martyriz of the eight modes. 

In teaching a tune to a beginner, the master writes the ‘sol-fa’ 
above all the notes, whereby they can be easily read. This, we now 
can see, was the practical advantage of Chrysanthus’ system. 

The interval-signs fall into two classes, called somata and pneu- 
mata.! The latter rarely stand alone; and if placed below or to the 
right of a soma they absorb its value. But, if placed above a soma, 
the pnewma adds its own value to that of the soma, and a single 
large interval is formed. Similarly two somata are made cumulative, 


INTERNAL SIGNS. Eguelty.<— trw igor fo 
Somata. 
-. Downeards. ac rf et Soocadl 
drverrpogas > Second. arryjuar x 


Eda gper “Third <— Freaumate. kev Tapa a Third. 
Xepry \. Fifth F ups d5 d Fifth. 


Brrop pos J Two Seconds — | 


tn Succession. 











MARTYRIAE Authentic 1 a 3| 4 | Modes. 
| AXO! KYPIOF g A. h ¢ A 
Plagd--~ 7 |r lr zi ¥ | . 

















Fic. 1. 


The ison annihilates an ascending sign placed below it. 

A descending sign also annihilates an ascending sign placed 
below it. 

The hyporrhoé never stands alone, but does not absorb the adjoin- 
ing sign. 

The martyriz are supplemented by phthorz or modulation marks; 
every mode has one or more of these ; and the appearance of a phthora 
shows that the music passes into the corresponding mode. 

But as the nature of the modes, in their many varieties, and the 
exact value of the phthorz are matters of obscurity, on which Greek 
theorists do not agree, the reader is here referred to other sources of 
information.? 


1 It is easy to remember that somata are ‘steps’, pneumata ‘skips’. 
2 No better guide than Rebours, Tratté de Psaltique, could be found: it gives the 
H 
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Two short specimens of modern Byzantine music are here given. 
The first is a Sanctus composed by Christodulus Georgiades.! (Fig. 2.) 


Besides the semantic signs, martyrie and phthore, the accent and time 
marks in this extract require a word of explanation. After the martyria 
is the sign for slow time. Then comes a sloping curve, called bareia, 
denoting a slight accent. Below the first three signs is a homalon, which 
shows a slight quavering of the voice. Both recur during the course of 
the extract. Above the ison is a double gorgon, marking a triplet and 
standing above the second note. At N.B. 1 is seen an apostrophus with 
an elaphron ; this is usually made an exception to the rule as to a pneuma 
absorbing a soma, and so I have transcribed it. The first two notes of 
@eds bear a single gorgon, and are thus made into quavers; if a dot is put 
in front (as at N.B. 2) the first is dotted, if behind, the second. The 
last note of @eés has a diple, and equals a minim (usually dotted). The 
klasma over the last note of icxvpés also denotes a minim, or, if followed 





by a gorgon, a dotted crotchet. The martyria means a, and shows that 


we have reached the right note. At N.B. 3 is a phthora of the chromatic 


genus,? which here means the use of De; at N.B. 4 we return to the dia- 
, 


tonic with another phthora. The martyria jj denotes high d. The anti- 


kenoma (15th syllable in 1. 5) isaslur. With these notes and the transcrip- 
tion the reader will, I trust, easily understand the passage. In transcribing 
I show the extra-harmonic intervals above the line. At N.B. 6 I intro- 
duce two grace-notes, which singers often put in at their discretion in 
such passages. 
fullest instruction in the modern system. The following table gives an average view 
of the modern modes :— 
Mode L. de fgabb (orb) c’ d’. Cadence d. 
In descending e is lowered one-quarter tone. 
I. plagal. Same scale ; half-closes on g as well as on @ and a. 
II. cdefga (one-quarter flat) bc’ d’ eb fg’. 
Cadence g. 
II. plagal. cdebfggabbcg d’. 
Cadence a. 











III. = F major. 
III. plagal. (1) Same as authentic. 
(2) Bedef (org) g a (or ag) b. 
IV. (1) ‘Legetos’ efgabc' d’ e’. 
Cadence e. 
(2) gabe'd@e’f’g’. 
Cadence g. 
IV. plagal. =C major. Some lower e one-quarter tone. 
Cadence c. 
Cf. also Burgault-Ducoudray, Etudes sur la mus. eccl. grecque, where many modern 
examples are given. 
1 Aoxiwov txwr. peda, twd Xp. Tewpy:ddov, Athens, 1856 (v. p. 61). 
2 Some theorists, however, use it in the diatonic: but this is clearly not the 
intention of Georgiades, 
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First Plagal Mode, with 9b: starting note d. 
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If it were desired to harmonize this extract for an ordinary choir, 
all the chromatic passages would be made diatonic, and the melody 
would need simplifying. But in other cases, especially in the third 
mode and the fourth plagal mode, which are like our major scale, 
there is no difficulty whatever in writing the parts. Such, for 
example, is the following extract.' 
























































Mode III. 
Andante. 
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1 Sakellarides, ‘Iepd “Cyyedia, p. 862. (It is a kontakion hens at Christmas, in imita- 
tion of Romanus’ well-known poem.) 
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The following shows the kind of harmony used in some Greek 
churches.' 


Aofodoyla emi rats eOvixais éoprais. 






































4th Plagal Mode. 
Moderato. 
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Space does not allow me to give examples from every mode, but the 
remarkable second plagal, or chromatic, deserves illustration, Here is 
the psalm Domine clamavi. 


Sakellarides, ‘Iepa ‘Yyuvpdia, p. 181. 






















































Kiv-pt-¢« ¢€ = wé + xpaé - a mpos sé elo - 


1 Doxology used on National Festival Days. From Sakellarides, “Accpara éxxdA, 
gua. I’, p. 82. 


3 This syllable gives the drone or holding-note, from which the melody starts. 
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The same mode is very often found in Greek (and in Turkish) folk- 


songs. I give a short specimen.! 
Adagio. J =108, 
































éua_ + ca ard . ‘ Neo - x@- pt. 


It need hardly be said that the common folk in Greece, who are 


brought up on music of this sort, have no taste whatever for Western 
harmonies.? 


The reader who has followed my explanations so far will probably 
be ready to learn something about the earlier phases of Byzantine 
music, which carry us back towards the great days of Eastern hymno- 
graphy. This older system will form the subject of my other article. 


H. J. W. Trttyarp. 

1 From Pachtikos, Anpddn ‘EAA. qopara, p. 59. 

2 Cf. Argyres Ephtaliotes, SvAAddes Tov Tepodjpyov, p. 28: ‘They (the village choir) 
sang well: it was a pleasure to hear them: but as for the meaning of the words 
no one cared. What we did understand in those days was the music—that treasure 
which we all despise, perhaps because it is not imported but native to the soil, living 
and reigning in countless songs, dirges and hymns. Even if the Idiomela have come 
down from past ages, it does not follow that they are dead. But see what Education 
does! We fight for the revival of a dead language ; as for the living music, we try to 
choke it with western elements, . . . Our music is to come from Europe and our lan- 
guage from antiquity. Then by degrees even our joys must come from Paradise and 
our pains from the Inferno: nothing of our own will be left to us; we shall sing 
Hallelujah with the angels and Woe, Woe, with the fiends—all in the fourth plagal 
mode—the only one they understand in Europe. Then our glory will be established, 
and the West, seeing what a great nation we have become, will give us Constantinople.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
































TOMMASO GIORDANI: AN ITALIAN COMPOSER 
IN IRELAND 


Born at Naples about the year 1780, Tommaso Giordani, the eldest 
son of Carmine Giordani, a composer and buffo singer, was one of a 
remarkably clever family. His two brothers and two sisters all had 
pronounced musical and dramatic gifts. In 1753 the principal mem- 
bers of the family, including Tommaso and his father, came to England 
to appear at Covent Garden in their native burlettas, a species of ex- 
travagant musical farce, which, in their adroit hands, carried London 
by storm. The success of the visit was made by Signora Nicolina 
Giordani, one of Tommaso’s sisters, a delightful soubrette whose acting 
charmed even the fastidious Horace Walpole. So great was her vogue 
at this juncture in a character called La Spiletta that the name stuck 
to her ever after, to the complete shelving of her own. 

In Dublin a few years later, owing to excessive competition between 
the two theatres, burlettas were resorted to by Barry of Crow Street 
and Mossop of Smock Alley to give a fillip to the jaded palates of 
their patrons. In the spring of 1764 Barry had begun a season of 
light Italian musical fare with La Serva Padrona, and had met with 
only moderate success. In the following November Mossop, bent on 
showing he could prosper where his rival had failed, brought over 
La Spiletta, whose fame had long preceded her. With the great buffa 
came all the members of the Giordani family save her brother Giuseppe, 
the composer. Carmine Giordani, her father, was the principal come- 
dian of the troupe; Mariana, her sister, the chief serious female singer ; 
and Francesco, her brother, the leading dancer in the auxiliary ballets. 
In what particular capacity Tommaso was employed cannot be gleaned 
from the advertisements and newspaper notices. But since he did not 
figure among the performers on the stage, it seems not improbable 
that he played the harpsichord in the orchestra, which had been 
strengthened for the burletta season, and in which the clarinet was 
now introduced for the first time in Ireland. 

Players in bygone days were nothing if not superstitious, and Italian 
players, perhaps, most of all. One wonders whether the Giordani 
troupe took as a bad omen a sad event which happened shortly after 
their arrival in Dublin. This was the death of the mother of the 
family, a grief which came upon them at their lodgings in Capel Street 
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late in October, 1764. But if they looked upon this misfortune as 
inauspicious, it certainly did not prove so. The Smock Alley burletta 
season, which began on November 23 with Gli Amanti Gelosi, turned 
out uniformly prosperous. 

Dublin was not to remain long ignorant of Tommaso Giordani’s 
creative faculties. On December 3 Signor Peretti introduced a new 
vocal composition of his into the above-mentioned opera; and shortly 
afterwards some new music from his pen was played on the mandoline 
by Signor Danzi. On Mossop’s behalf he was now to bring into play 
that wonderful facility in composition which remained throughout a 
distinguishing characteristic of his long career. Master as he was of 
the florid Italian style, he began by committing an ugly artistic 
mistake. When the notorious Ann Catley appeared as Captain 
Macheath in The Beggar’s Opera on January 2, 1765, Smock Alley 
patrons found to their surprise that all the old familiar accompani- 
ments had been Italianized under the plea of faultiness. The absur- 
dity of the alteration lay in the fact that Gay’s perennial ballad opera 
had been written in ridicule of the Italian operas of the first quarter 
of the century, and in the musical setting simplicity had been aimed 
at. Doubtless Giordani was ignorant of all this, and merely desired 
to better what he found primitive. But his outraging of the traditions 
did not go without protest. A correspondent of Faulkner's Dublin 
Journal, after making reference to the absurdities of a female Mac- 
heath, adds: ‘But how was I surprized to hear the opera with an 
Italian Piece of Music! How mortified to hear the Bonny Broom, 
a good old simple air, which my ear has been acquainted with these 
thirty years, so distorted, Italianized and flourished away, that I could 
scarce distinguish it. I know not what latitude the Rules of Music 
may give, but I will venture to affirm that the Composer must 
certainly be totally ignorant of the merits of that simple music for 
which The Beggar’s Opera has been so much admired.’ 

Five nights later, or on January 7, 1765, Dublin music-lovers had 
a better opportunity of judging of Giordani’s gifts as an operatic com- 
poser—gifts which were fated to be placed for long at their service. 
Mossop then brought out Tommaso’s burletta, Don Fulminone, or The 
Lover with Two Mistresses, a piece not announced as new, which had 
probably seen the light elsewhere. Viewing the fact that it was 
several times repeated, it evidently gave satisfaction. On the seven- 
teenth of the same month Smock Alley playgcers were regaled with 
an entirely new musical spectacle for which Giordani had provided 
an original score. This was The Enchanter, or Love and Magic, a 


pleasing ephemerality, in which the singing of Nan Catley formed the 
main attraction. 
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Meanwhile Barry of Crow Street had not been idle. These were 
the days of easy piracy, rendered practicable by the absence of all 
international copyright or stageright ; and so it was that the silver- 
tongued tragedian had arranged to bring out Bickerstaffe’s brand new 
comic opera, The Maid of the Mill, within two months of its original 
production at Covent Garden. Al] things considered, this was pretty 
smart work. The word-book of the opera had, of course, been pub- 
lished immediately after its production, following the custom of the 
times with all successful pieces ; but Arnold’s music remained in manu- 
script and was unprocurable. Consequently Barry had to adopt a plan 
often followed by later Dublin managers. Before the opera could be 
put into rehearsal well-worn airs from other pieces had to be fitted to 
the words of the songs—a miserable makeshift. In the meantime 
Mossop was quietly preparing a surprise for his rival. Crow Street 
duly submitted its version of The Maid of the Mill, replete with stale 
music, to a disappointed public on March 25, 1765. Next day Smock 
Alley had a similarly named opera in the bill, with Nan Catley as 
Patty, based on the same libretto, but with entirely new settings by 
Tommaso Giordani. This time the spoils fell to Mossop. There was 
probably a measure of truth in the puffing epistle of ‘ Benevolus’ in 
Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, which maintained that, unlike the Crow 
Street compilation, Giordani’s music for the piece echoed the sense 
and was admirably rendered, having been written to suit the varying 
capabilities of the company. 

In the following summer La Spiletta (now singing in English ballad 
opera) and her brother Francesco, the dancer, transferred their services 
to Crow Street. The Giordanis were now divided in their allegiance, 
as Tommaso remained faithful for another season to Mossop’s cause. 
A few months later the industrious composer provided the score for 
@ new comic opera called Love in Disguise, written by some Trinity 
College graduate whose name has not come down to us. All through 
his Dublin career Giordani was exceptionally fortunate in his inter- 
preters, and in the work under discussion Tenducci, the great male 
soprano, sang divinely. When Love in Disguise saw the light at 
Smock Alley on April 24, 1766, the composer presided at the harpsi- 
chord, and all the undergraduates of Trinity trooped down to the 
theatre in cap and gown. This was said to be the first occasion on 
which the University had extended its official patronage to the effort 
of a native writer. The new comic opera became very popular and 
was frequently repeated. At this period Giordani was residing on 
Bachelor's Walk, and filled in his spare time by giving lessons on the 
harpsichord. On the 7th of May following he took a benefit at Smock 
Alley, and signalized the occasion by producing, with an entirely new 
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score from his own pen, Metastasio’s grand opera, L’Eroe Cinese, 
a libretto noteworthy as the first stage treatment of that ‘Orphan of 
China’ theme on which Voltaire and Murphy had written tragedies. 
In this the composer’s sister, Mariana Giordani, made her reappearance 
on the Dublin stage after some months’ absence. 

In the following season one finds the prolific Tommaso associated 
for the first time with the fortunes of the Theatre Royal, Crow Street. 
On February 25, 1767, Barry brought out a new comic opera called 
Phyllis at Court, an alteration of Lloyd’s Drury Lane opera, The 
Capricious Lovers, which had in itself been taken from the French of 
Favart. An entirely fresh score had been provided by Giordani, 
whose sister, La Spiletta, was among the chief exponents of the piece, 
and continued to delight by her unflagging vivacity. 

As illustrating his ceaseless industry and the flexibility of his 
creative talents, it may be pointed out that Giordani's oratorio, Isaac, 
was performed with acceptance at the Fishamble Street Music Hall in 
the Passion Week of 1767. The libretto had been translated from the 
Italian of Metastasio, and on publication was dedicated by the com- 
poser to the members of the Dublin Catch Club. No further trace of 
Giordani’s musical activity can be found until August 1, 1769, when 
his Castle Ode, composed to words by Gorges Edmond Howard, the 
play-writing attorney, was given in the Rotunda in presence of Lord 
and Lady Townshend.! The excessive competition between Barry and 
Mossop had now ruined both, although Mossop had appeared tem- 
porarily the victor; and Giordani, no longer able to find an outlet for 
his energies in the theatres, was compelled to return to England. _ 

When John O'Keeffe, the playwright, was living in Spring Gardens, 
late in the year 1781, he discovered that chance had brought Tommaso 
Giordani and himself under one roof. In his Recollections he speaks 
of the composer as being at that period ‘an elderly man, tall and 
elegant’. Two of Giordani’s airs were laid under contribution as 
vocal settings in O’Keeffe’s comic opera, The Castle of Andalusia, 
a popular piece produced not long afterwards at Covent Garden. The 
songs for which these were utilized were ‘ Heart-beating repeating’ 
and ‘If my heart surrender ’.® 


1 But it seems not unlikely he was the ‘ Signor Giordani’ who composed the overture 
el published) to the Drury Lane pantomime of The Elopement, as produced late 
in 1767. 

$ In the account of Tommaso Giordani in Grove's Dictionary one finds it stated that he 
was joined in Ireland, before 1781, by his younger brother Giuseppe, .also a composer. 
Doubt may be reasonably cast on this, since nothing can be found in Dublin musical 
annals warranting such an assertion. 

3 Some two years earlier Giordani had furnished some of the vocal music for Andrews 
and Miles’ comic opera Summer Amusement, or An Adventure at Margate, as produced at the 
Haymarket. The score was duly published by S. A. and P. Thompson, without date. 
Tommaso also had the distinction of being associated with the first production of 
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Late in the summer of 1783 Tommaso Giordani returned to Dublin 
to take part, somewhat belatedly, in a series of concerts which Leoni, 
the famous Jewish tenor, had been giving successfully since June in 
the Rotunda. He was heartily welcomed back to the metropolis by 
his old friend Gorges Edmond Howard, in an ode published in The 
Public Register late in August. Entering at once upon a period of 
remarkable creative activity, Giordani began by setting two topical 
poems by Dr. Houlton for performance at the Rotunda. The first of 
these efforts, an ‘Ode on the Prince of Wales attaining his Majority ’, 
was repeated some few months later at the Capel Street Theatre. The 
second, a cantata called Elliott's Wreath, or Gibraltar Preserved, dealt 
with the recent protracted siege, and was first heard on September 26, 
at the Rotunda. 

Emboldened by the success of their summer concerts, Leoni and 
Giordani rashly determined upon becoming joint managers of the 
untenanted little theatre in Capel Street, and decided to conduct it 
largely on musical lines under the pretentious designation of the 
English Opera House. For more reasons than one this speculation 
was fated to bring down disaster on their heads; and yet their brief 
régime of a poor seven months lives in Irish theatrical annals as the 
greatest period of native creative energy and accomplishment ex- 
perienced throughout the entire eighteenth century. Bankruptcy 
eventually came to both, for the very good reason that they had 
entered somewhat foolishly upon an expensive undertaking with 
inadequate capital, and had rashly overlooked the fact that the tiny 
Capel Street Theatre was too small to admit of the necessary 
spectacular effect, or to hold remunerative audiences. For a time, 
however, the two danced their hornpipe in fetters with quite 
astonishing dexterity. The English Opera House opened its doors 
on Dec. 15, 1783, with two brand new musical pieces by Dublin 
authors, Gibraltar and The Haunted Castle, for both of which 
Giordani had provided the score.! Although these were not long 
performed in conjunction, the two attained an intermittent run of 
close on forty representations, an achievement, then and for many. 
years afterwards, wholly unexampled in the history of the Irish stage. 
Quite respectable, too, was the success of several other new pieces 
brought out in rapid sequence by the Capel Street managers. Nor 


Sheridan’s famous farce The Critic (Drury Lane, October 29, 1779). The evidence for 
this is the subsequent publication by Longman and Broderip of ‘The Favourite Airs 
in The Critic... . by Sig". Giordani’. 

1¢T blush in the dark,’ described as ‘a celebrated song in The Haunted Castle’ was 
subsequently published in Exshaw's Magazine, a Dublin printed variant of The London 
Magazine. ‘ Adieu! my dear Ned,’ a favourite duet in the opera of Gibraltar, was issued 
in 1784 by John and Edmund Lee, of Dame Street. Exemplars of both are to be found 
in the valuable Joly Collection in the National Library in Dublin. See subsequent 
footnotes for other specimens of Irish printed music by Giordani in this collection. 
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were brilliant singers lacking to give due effect to the exotic charms 
of Giordani’s music. In this respect, Leoni himself was a tower of 
strength, and his brother manager had just introduced to the boards 
his own pupil, Peter Duffey, a capable tenor who subsequently made 
his mark in London and New York.! Towards the close of the season 
Mrs. Billington came from Smock Alley (where she had just made a 
promising début) to appear as St. Cecilia in the burlesque of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, and to assist in poking fun at that great masterpiece of 
Gluck’s in which she had first burst upon the town.? As for Giordani’s 
fertility and resource at this period, they were little short of amazing. 
When the Capel Street season was but a month under weigh, ‘A Corre- 
spondent’ sent some justifiable puffery of the new management to 
The Public Register, in which he claimed incidentally, with full truth, 
that ‘in the four pieces already brought out at the Opera House, more 
genuine new music has been presented in town than has been given 
for the last ten years at all the theatres in Ireland.’ 

Here is the sum total] of Giordani’s labours during those remarkable 
seven months at Capel Street. In the first place, he provided the 
entire score for seven new pieces, consisting of comic operas, operatic 
burlesques, and musical afterpieces, written for the little theatre by 
divers Dublin authors. Like The Haunted Castle of Walley Oulton, 
a few of these productions won something more than a merely 
ephemeral popularity, and contrived to retain a place in the stock 
repertory of the Dublin theatres until the close of the century. 
Irrespective of this imposing array of new pieces, at least six old 
ballad operas and musical plays were revived during the season, for all 
of which Giordani provided either new airs, new finales, or new accom- 
paniments. In other words, within a maximum period of eight 
months, he wrote music for thirteen pieces ! ® 

With the sudden collapse of the Capel Street undertaking, in 
July, 1784, Leoni fled to England, but Giordani remained to face 
his liabilities. Having not long before married Miss Wilkinson, 
a Dublin lady, the composer was little disposed to leave the city 
of his many triumphs, and notwithstanding the difficulties of his 
position, hoped to remain there for good. After he had come to some 


1 Duffey made his début on December 81, 1788, in The Enchantress, or The Happy Island, 
the music of which was by Giordani. A song sung by him in this, ‘ Dear Image of the 
Maid,’ was locally published by Henry Mountain of 20 Whitefriar Street, as well as by 
Hime of 84 College Green (Joly Collection). 

2 See Exshaw’s Magazine, Sept., 1784, for the words and music of ‘ Balmy Pleasure’, 
a song rendered in this burlesque by Mrs. Billington. 

8 In Walker’s Hibernian Magazine for May, 1784, was published ‘The Graces’, a song sung 
by Leoni at the Rotunda, words by,Gorges Edmond Howard, the music by Giordani. This 
was also published separately by John Lee, of 70 Dame Street. Exshaw’s Magazine for 
May, 1784, issued ‘Slave bear the sparkling goblet round’, as sung by Mr. Corry at the 
Rotunda, the music by Giordani. This song was also published by E. Rhames of 
16 Exchange Street, Dublin. For exemplars of all see Joly Collection, 
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arrangement with his creditors, Daly, the Smock Alley manager, 
engaged him for the ensuing season as official composer to the 
theatre. On Oct. 30, 1784, his new arrangement of Love in a Village 
(originally heard at Capel Street at the beginning of the year) was 
given at Smock Alley. One or two new pieces, which had evidently 
been written for production at the unfortunate Opera House, now saw 
the light under Daly’s auspices. The first of these, a musical after- 
piece called The Hypochondriae, written by Franklin and composed by 
Giordani, was brought out on Jan. 4, 1785, with Tommaso conducting. 
Three nights later Stuart’s Drury Lane musical entertainment, Gretna 
Green, was performed with new accompaniments by the fertile Italian. 
Stirred into unwonted activity by the recent Capel Street example, 
Daly, on the 27th following, brought out Messink’s notable pantomime 
masque, The Island of Saints, or the Institution of the Shamrock, in 
which Miss Romanzini (afterwards known to fame as Mrs, Bland) 
sang superbly as the Genius of Ireland. For this brand new produc- 
tion Giordani wrote a variety of airs, choruses, and recitatives, but he 
had sufficient sense of the fitness of things to base all the dance music 
on well-known Irish tunes.! 

On January 29, O’Keeffe’s long popular Covent Garden opera, 
Fontainebleau, was brought out at Smock Alley, for the first time in 
Ireland. Some new lyrics had been provided by Dr. Houston, and 
for these Giordani furnished the music, as well as composing some 
new finales. The famous Mrs. Billington was the Rosa of the cast, 
and not a few of the alterations had been made the better to display 
her brilliant fioritwre. Early in April she was heard again to great 
advantage in Houlton and Giordani’s new serio-comic opera, Calypso, 
or Love and Enchantment, in which she appeared as Eucharis. 
During the season Daly also revived the chief of the recent Capel 
Street successes, Gibraltar, The Hawnted Castle, and the burlesque 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. With its close Giordani terminated his 
spell of office at Smock Alley, but not before he had been accorded 
@ well-earned benefit. He was then living at No. 4 Paradise Row.? 

A concert was given at the Rotunda on September 14, 1785, at 
which Miss K. Wheeler, sister of the diva of the recent Capel Street 
company, made her first appearance in public. She sang ‘The 
Harmonious Lark’, by Giordani, and was accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Stevenson. 

For the period of a year or two, during which he was evidently 

1 ¢The much admired overture and Irish medley to The Island of Saints’ was twice 


locally published, once by E. Rhames and once by John Lee of 70 Dame Street. See 
Joly Collection. 


2 See Exshaw’s Magazine, August, 1785, for music of Giordani’s song, ‘Sweet Rustic 
Maid,’ as sung by Signora Sestini as Jessamy in the opera of Lionel and Clarissa. 
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engaged in giving music lessons, Giordani drops out of sight.1_ Among 
those whom he taught to play the pianoforte were Sydney Owenson, 
the future Lady Morgan, and Tom Cooke, the noted orchestra leader 
and dramatic vocalist. Lady Morgan records in her Autobiography 
that Giordani was present at her christening party, but she takes 
great pains to avoid affording us any clue to the exact date. 

In the winter of 1788 Giordani was engaged as official composer 
and orchestral director of the New Theatre Royal, Crow Street. 
A critic, in noticing Mrs. Achmet’s singing in Inkle and Yarico on 
December 10, pays graceful tribute to the excellence of Giordani's 
accompaniment on the violin. Tommaso was now to be associated 
once again with his old collaborator, Walley Oulton, whom he had 
launched on a not unprofitable dramatic career. Their new musical 
prelude in two acts, entitled Perseverance, or Third Time the Best, 
was produced by Daly, the manager, on the occasion of his benefit 
on March 12,1789. It was afterwards performed at Covent Garden. 
One of the features of Giordani’s own benefit night on the 21st follow- 
ing was his musical setting, with choruses and glees, of Collins’s 
famous Ode to the Passions. His Te Dewm for the recovery of King 
George III was sung at the Francis Street Chapel after High Mass 
in the following April, Protestant and Catholic alike attending. 

Shortly after the winter season had begun at Crow Street, or on 
November 26, Daly gave a noteworthy revival of the D’Avenant- 
cum-Purcell-cum-Arne perversion of The Tempest, with some new 
airs and choruses by the unflagging Giordani. This was followed 
early in December by the production, for the first time in Ireland, 
of Colman’s musical drama, The Battle of Hexham, in which the 
cream of Arnold’s original music was satisfactorily supplemented by 
some new airs and finales from the pen of the Dublin composer. 

When the perennially popular Mrs. Billington appeared at Crow 
Street on December 10, 1790, as Patty in The Maid of the Mill, she 
favoured her many admirers by singing some new songs by Giordani 
and Greslich. In the following summer, when she paid a return visit 
to Daly’s theatre, her brother, Mr. Weichsell, led an augmented band, — 
which comprised among its numbers Billington, Cooke, and Giordani. 
At this period Mrs. Billington sang several new songs by the Dublin 
composer, in her various old rdéles, notably as Rosetta in Love in 
a Village on June 6, and as Yarico in Inkle and Yarico on July 4. 

Subsequently Giordani composed the music for a new comic opera 

1 ‘TI prithee give me back my heart,’ an admired air by Giordani, was printed by 
J. Hill in 1787. It was also issued as a canzonet, without date, by J. Lee of Dublin. 
Late in 1788, Hime of 40 College Green published ‘ Loose were her tresses’, described as 


‘sung by Miss George with universal applause, and composed by Sig. Giordani’ (Joly 
Collection). 
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by an anonymous Dublin author, called The Distressed Knight, or 
The Enchanted Lady. This was brought out at Crow Street on 
February 12, 1791, and played in all about half a dozen times. The 
composer was then living at No. 9 Pitt Street.! 

During the Lenten season of 1792 Giordani gave a series of 
‘Spiritual Concerts’ at the Rotunda. In the one held on April 4, 
Master Field, a Dublin boy, eight years of age, made his second ap- 
pearance in public and played a new concerto on the pianoforte, the 
work of the veteran Italian. This child lives now in musical annals 
as John Field, the inventor of the Nocturne, and one of the most distin- 
guished pianists of his later period. Field’s genius was hereditary, as 
he came of sound musical stock, but it seems not improbable that he 
owed his early technical proficiency to the moulding influence of Tom- 
maso Giordani. 

In 1794 Giordani was elected President of the Irish Music Fund, 
a benefit society which dated from January, 1787, and still exists. 
During his term of office the Fund was incorporated under the Act 
34 Geo. ITI, c. 20. 

About the last important creative effort of Giordani’s was his pro- 
vision of the music for Leonard MacNally’s new opera, The Cottage 
Festival, or A Day in Wales, as produced at the Theatre Royal, Crow 
Street, on November 28, 1796. Madame Mara’s singing in this, as 
Margaret, was of high quality and greatly praised.? 

After playing a prominent part in the musical culture of the Irish 
capital for upwards of thirty years, Tommaso Giordani died there late 
in February, 1806, at his residence No. 201 Great Britain Street. 
One finds it stated in Grove's Dictionary that Giordani’s son and 
namesake carried on the profession of music teacher in Dublin for 
a score of years after his father’s death. But as the name of Giordani 
disappears from the Dublin Directory after 1806, there is valid 
reason for disputing the accuracy of this assertion. 


W. J. LAWRENCE, 


1 At No. 10 in the same street Michael William Balfe was born in 1808. 

* See Joly Collection for an exemplar of ‘Lady Anne Butler’s Minuet’, as composed 
by Giordani and danced by her ladyship at Dublin Castle on February 22, 1798. The 
publisher was Gough, of 4 Sackville Street. 








THE CHAPEL ROYAL ANTHEM BOOK OF 1635 


A VERY interesting MS. book of the words of the Anthems used in 
the Chapel Royal in the reign of Charles I is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library (MS. Rawl. Poet. 23). It is thus described in the Summary 
Catalogue of Western MSS., p. 288 :— 

‘ A collection of words of “ the full Anthems ” (fol. 11) and “ the single 
Anthems” used in one of the royal chapels in and after 1635. At the 
end is a list of “The King’s Chaplains in ordinarie attendance, 1635,” 
with later corrections. A letter from J. Bowack pasted on the front 
cover, presenting the book to John earl of Leicester (?), 29 Apr. 1782, 
suggests that it is the volume used by Charles i himself.’ 

The interest of the volume, however, does not lie in the fact that 
Charles I may have used it. Lists of this kind are chiefly valuable 
because they fix a date before which any of the Anthems contained 
in them must have been written. It is also interesting to know the 
namesof theearly seventeenth-century writers who were thought worthy 
by their contemporaries of being sung in the Chapel Royal. So little 
is known of the Church composers of Charles I’s reign, that any light 
thrown on the estimate which their contemporaries formed of their work 
is of value: the more so because Barnard never published the volume of 
sacred music by composers who were then living, with which he had 
intended to complete his ‘Selected Church Musick’ of 1641. 

There was great activity among the Church musicians of this period, 
though little attention is now paid to them. They are indeed un- 
fortunately placed, coming as they do between the Elizabethans and 
the School of Purcell; for though their historical interest may be 
great, they cannot compare musically with the writers who preceded 
them and came after them. We have much to learn about them and 
their music. Without more knowledge of them the history of the de- 
velopment of seventeenth-century Church music will always be difficult 
to understand, and there will always be something surprising in the 
seemingly sudden appearance of the Restoration School of music, 
when we do not see the threads which connect it with the earlier work 
of the century. 

The large number of Verse Anthems as compared with the number of 
Full Anthems contained in this word-book is noteworthy ; 152 ‘single’ 
Anthems as compared with 65 Full Anthems: and of the Full Anthems 
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the greater number are written by composers who may be 
classed as Old Masters. The Caroline writers evidently preferred the 
Verse Anthem. 

One of the most interesting Anthems in the Book, if the Music were 
to be recovered, would be Richard Portman’s Dialogue of ‘The 
Prodigal Sonn’. It is planned thus:—Verse, The Prodigal Son, ‘How 
many hired servants, &c. Chorus, ‘But when his father saw,’ &c. 
Verse, The Father, ‘Bring forth the best robe, &c. Chorus, ‘And 
when his elder son, &c. Verse, The Elder Son, ‘Lo these many 
years, &c, Verse, The Father, ‘Son thou art with me, &c. Thereis 
part of a setting of an ‘Anthem of y® Prodigall Childe’, beginning 
with the same words, in an Organ Book at Christ Church, Oxford, 
but it is there attributed to Robert Parsons of Exeter. 

This word-book of 1635 was added to for use in the Chapel of 
Charles II, in the beginning of his reign. A copy thus enlarged is in 
the British Museum (Harley MS. 6346). This contains four additional 
Full Anthems by Henry Lawes and Captain Cooke ; and twenty-five 
additional Verse Anthems, mostly composed by Captain Cooke. 

A list of Services and Anthems ‘transcribed into the books of his 
Majesty’s Chappell Royall since anno 1670 to Midsummer, 1606’ is 
printed in Mr. de Lafontaine’s The King's Musick, pp. 805-7. The 
list contains 19 Services and 65 Anthems. 


FULL ANTHEMS. 


1. O Lord make Thy servant Charles 15. Deliver me from mine enimies 
William Bird. R. Persons. 
2. I call & crie T. Tallis. | 16. O Lord God Allmighty we humbly 
8. O Lord I bow the knees W. Mundy. beseech Thee to blesse our Noble 
4. Prevent us (O Lord) W. Bird. King, to blesse our gratious 
5. Holy Lord God Allmighty Queen Marie etc. T. Weelks. 
R. Parsons. | 17. O how glorious art Thou 
6. O give thanks unto the Lord for He | | E. Hooper. 
is Gratious N. Giles. | 18. The Lord blesse us _IJ. (sic) White. 
7. Behold it is Christ E. Hooper. | 19. Blessed be Thy Name O God 
8. Save me (O God) for Thy Name's T. Tallis. 
sake W. Mundy. | 20. Hosanna to the Sonn of David 
9. How long shall mine enimies Orlando Gibbons. 
W. Bird. | 21. O God the Proud are risen 
10. Out of the deep W. Bird. Tho. Tomkins. 
11. Sing Joyfully W. Bird. | 22. I will magnifie Thee O Lord 
12, Arise, O Lord, why sleepest Thou Edmund Hooper. 
W. Bird. | 23. O sing unto the Lord a new song 
13. O Lord graunt the King T.Weelks. Tho. Tomkins. 
14. With all our hearts & mouth 24. Lift up your heads O yee gates 
T. Tallis. Orlando Gibbons. 





I 
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25. 


48. 
44. 


or mm CoO 1D _ 


= 


. Arise O Lord into 
. O God the Proud 
. 1 lift my heart to Thee 
. O Lord turn Thy wrath (part I) 


. Teach me (0 Lord) 
. Heare my praier (O Lord) 
. Above the Starrs 


O Lord rebuke me not 
Orlando Gibbons. 


. O Thou God Allmighty, Father of all 


mercy (No name.) 


. OGod whomouroffences Wm. Byrd. 
. Teach me Thy way 
. O Praise God in his Holinesse 


(No name.) 


Mr. White. 


. Collect for Purification Day of St. 


Marie y® Virgin. Almighty & ever- 
living God T. Tomkins 


. O Lord God Almightie we humbly 


beseech Thee (the same as No. 16) 
T. Weelkes. 


. Blessed art thou that fearest God 


Dr. Giles. 


. The Collect for Christmas Day. 


Almightie God which hast given 
Edmund Hooper. 


. Collect for the third Sunday after y® 


Epiphanie. 
lasting God 


Almighty & ever- 
Orlando Gibbons. 


. O Lord I have loved the habitation 


Tho. Tomkins. 


. A Collect after the Offertorie. Al- 


mighty God the Fountain 

Tho. Tomkins. 

Tho. Tomkins. 

Will. Byrd. 
Dr Tye. 


William Birde. 


. Bow down (part II) William Birde. 
. Two Songs composed by John Bul, 


Dr. in Musick. (Dr. Bull.) 
: God y® Father, God the Sonne 
II. The man y' fearsy® Lordis blest 
See Brethren what a pleasing blisse 

(for the Royal Family) 
W. Porter. 





45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 


65. 


. A Poenitentiall Hymne. 


THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 


Ponder my words. W. Porter. 
Teach us by his example (Lord) 
Orlando Gibbons. 
All Laud & praise with heart & 
voice (No name.) 
O how happie a thing it is 
Dr. Giles. 
Behold O God y® sad and heavy 
case (for the King’s health) 
W. Bird. 
Sadok the Priest Thomas Tomkins. 
O God of my salvation 
Mr. Warwick, 
An Antheme for the Communion. 
Grant us (gratious Lord) 
Tho. Tomkins. 


. Hearemy praier(O Lord) W.Crosse. 
. I lift mine eyes up to the Hills 


Tho. Warwick. 


. Blessed be the Lord God 


Mr. Tomkins. 


. Consider mine enimies W. Porter. 
. Deliver me not over 
. The King shall rejoice 


Idem. 


John Tomkins. 


. OLambe of God Richard Portman. 
. O Lord I lift my heart to Thee 


Orlando Gibbons. 


. Almighty God which has given us 


Walter Porter. 
Hearken 
(O God) unto a wretches cries 

(No name.) 


grace 


. Praise yee the strength of Britaines 


hope (for the birth of a prince) 
William Childe. 
Blessed be the lord God 
Robert Tomkins. 
All Glory be to God on high 
Tho. Ford. 


THE SINGLE ANTHEMS. 


. Thou God y* guidest both (for the 


King) Will. Bird. 
Will. Bird. 
Idem. 


Tho. Tomkins. 


. Except-y® Lord had helped us 
Na. Giles. 
Will. Mundy. 


The secret sinnes 





7. 


8. 


9. 


An Anthem for St. Peter’s Day. 
Almighty God Who by Thy Sonn 
Orlando Gibbons. 
An Anthem for St. John Baptist’s 
Day. This is the Record of John 
Idem. 

O Lord of whom I do depend 
Na. Giles. 
































36. 


. Out of the deep 

. What Child was he 
. I will magnifie Thee 
. in Thee (O Lord) put I my trust 


- Ah helpless wretch ! 
. Have mercy upon me (0 God) 
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. An Antheme for Christmas Day. 


Almighty Father (No name.) 


. Praise y® Lord, y® God of might & 


power W. Jeffrye. 


. Give sentence with me 


Tho. Tomkins. 


. O Lord turne not away Na. Giles. 
. Thou art my King (0 God) 


Tho. Tomkins. 


. For Candlemas Day. Almighty & 


Everliving God Idem. 


. Alack when I look back W. Bird. 
- O Lord in Thee is all my trust 


Tho. Tallis, Na. Giles. 
O hear my praier, Lord 
Na. Giles. 


. Behold Thou hast made my daies 


Orl. Gibbons. 


. O Lord my God in all distresse 


Nat. Giles. 
O Lord of whom I do depend. 
v.: pag. 107 (sic) 


. Ascension Day. O God the King 


of Glorie O. Gibbons. 


. Whitsunday. O God weh as on 


this Day Dr. Giles. 


. Blessed are those that are undefiled 


Thomas Tallis. 


- Michaelmas Day. Everlasting God 


Dr. Giles. 


. All-Saints Day. Allmighty God, 


which hast knitt | T. Tomkins. 
T. Morley. 
N. Giles. 


Dr. Giles. 


Dr. Bull. 


. I. Christ rising again : and II. Christ 


is risen W. Bird. 


- Make y® Great God thy Fort 


Henry Lawes. 
W. Mundye. 


Dr. Giles. 


. The Blessed Lamb, y® Holy promis’d 


Seed E. Hooper. 


. O Lord of Hosts, Thou God of peace 


N. Giles. 
Blessed are all they that feare the 
Lord Orlando Gibbons. 





87. 


Lord in thy wrath reprove me not 
Jo. Amner. 


. Grant O Holy Trinity 0 Gibbons. 
. Circumcision Day. Almighty God 


which mad’st E. Hooper. 


. Easter Day. We praise Thee (O 


Father) O. Gibbons. 


. St. Stephan’s Day. Stephan being 


full of the Holy Ghost 
T. Tomkins. 


. O Lord let me know mineend Idem. 
. O God of Gods, O King of Kings (for 


the King and country) E. Hooper. 


44, Have yee no regard all ye that 


. Deliver me (0 God) 
. Behold I bring you glad tydings 


. Almighty God 
. My help commeth from the Lord 


passe by Alphonso Ferabosco. 


. St. George's Feast. Who is he that 


cometh out of y® wildernes 
Tho. Tomkins. 


. A Fruitful Branch of Jesse's blisful 


Stemme Mr. Hooper. 


. If you be risen again with Christ 


Orlando Gibbons. 


. Glorious & powerfull God 


O. Gibbons. 


. All Saints Day. O sing unto the 


N. Giles. 
Dr. Bull. 


Lord a new song 


Orlando Gibbons. 
Dr. Bull. 


T. Tomkins. 


. O Lord God of my salvation 


R. Portman. 


. A thanksgiving after y® late sicknes. 


I will alwaies give thanks 
R. Portman. 


. The Prodigal Sonn. How many 


hired servants R. Portman. 


. In Thee (O Lord) have I putt my 


trust Giles Tomkins. 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 
&c. vide retro pag. 38 (sic) 


58. Turn Thou us (O good Lord) 


59. 


12 


John Tomkins, 
O Lord make thy Servant Charles 
Wn. Cranfoord. 


. The Antheme. Jesus came in when 


the doores were shutt 
Tho. Tomkins. 
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61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


. Hear me when I call 
. Let us be glad & clap our hands 


For 2 Basses. I will love Thee 
Will. Cranford. 
ForaTreble alone. O Lord God of 


my salvation (the same as 54 
above) R. Portman. 
Look Shepheards look, Why? 
Where ? Thomas Foord. 
Antiphona We beseech Thee (O 
Lord) pour thy grace 
John Tomkins. 
Behold how good & joyfull 
R. Portman. 
Have mercie upon me (O God) 
John Tomkins, 
Remember not (Lord) our offenses 
Idem. 
The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble Thomas Holmes. 
Lord who shall dwell ? 
Richard Portman. 
Thou art fairer than y® children of 
men Robert Tomkins. 


. Hear me O God, a broken heart is 


my best part Wn. Crosse. 


- O Lord rebuke me not Wm. Crosse. 
. Hear my praier (O Lord) 


Idem. 
O be joyfull in the Lord 
Wn, Bird. 


. Sing yee to our God a new song 


Idem. 


. If the Lord Himself had not ben 


William Randall. 


. Mine eyes are ever looking unto y® 


Lord Wm. Crosse. 


. With heavy heart I call to Thee 


(entered as The simple sheep, 
which seems to be its third verse, 
in the B.M. Catalogue, Harl. 
6346) Tho. Tallis. 


. Preserve (most mighty God) This 


blessed Britaine land Dr. Bull, 
W. Crosse. 


W. Bird. 


. O Father deare, O Son most cleare 


(for the King) W. Randall. 


. Great King of Gods whose gratious 


hand (forthe King) Orl.Gibbons. 


. Hear my crying (O God) 


Elway Bevin. 





85. 


102. 
108. 
104. 


105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 
111. 


112. 


. O God, best Guide 
. Have mercieon us(Lord) Dr. Giles. 
. Thou God of wisdom & of might 


. The Lord is King 
. Praise the Lord, O my soule 


THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 


Bow down Thine ear (O Lord) 
Elway Bevin. 


. Behold (O God) with thy all-pros- 


Will. Bird. 
Dr. Bull. 


pering eye 


Orl. Gibbons. 


. O all true British hearts with one 


accord (No name.) 


. Hearken (yee nations) 0 come see 


E. Hooper. 


. This is the Day, wherein 


Orl. Gibbons. 


. So God lov'd y® world Orl. Gibbons. 
. Praise we the Lord our God (10 


parts) Dr. Bull. 


. AnAnthemefor theGarter. Howjoy- 


full & how gladathing Dr. Bull. 
My help commeth (No name.) 


. For a Basse and a Contratenor. 


Hast thee (O God)  H. Lawes. 


Hen. Lawes. 


Tho. Tomkins. 


. O think upon Thy servante Idem, 
101. 


Hearken unto my voice 
Hen. Lawes. 
New Years Day. To the Church. 
Arise shine (No name.) 
O praise the Lord : for it is a good 
thing Walter Porter. 
Hear me (0 Lord) & that soon 
Will. Crosse 
Ponder my words Walter Porter. 
Awake thou Lute & Harpe 
Walter Porter. 
My God, my God, look upon me 
John Cobb. 
Hear my crying, O God 
Giles Tomkins. 
An Antheme for the Annuntiation. 
We beseech thee (0 Lord) 
John Tomkins. 
O pray for the peace of Hierusalem 
Tho. Tomkins. 
My dwelling is above inthe height 
Thom: Tomkins. 
My God, I am wounded 
John Tomkins, 








pence tanks Dias 











113. 


126. 


127. 
128, 
129. 
130. 


131. 
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I will magnifie Thee (O Lord) 
Tho: Holmes. 


. O give thankes unto the Lord 


Walter Porter. 


. O God when thou wentest forth 


Robert Tomkins. 


. O let me heare Thy loving kind- 


nesse Robert Tomkins. 


. Holy holy holy Lord God Batten. 


Heare my praier (God) _— Batten. 


. An anthem with Verses for Cornetts 


& Sagbutts. Before the moun- 
taines were brought forth 
Will: Lawes. 


. Who is this that commeth 


Will: Lawes. 


. The heavens declare Rich: Portman. 
. The Lord hear thee 
. O let my mouth 

. O Lord I have sinned (No name.) 
. Most Gratious God (for the Royal 


John Cobb. 
Will: Childe. 


Family after the birth of a 
Prince. The name is altered in 


the margin from the Duke of 


York to the Princess Elizabeth) 
(No name. ) 
O Aternal God (for the Queen 
about to become the mother of 
*succes-full children ’) 
W. Cranford. 
O ternal God (nearly identical 
with the last) W. Cranford. 
O Lord thou hast search me out 
Walter Porter. 
Hear me (0 God) in the multitude 
Rob: Tomkins. 
O Lord Thou hast searched 
John Cobb. 
Have pitie upon me (O yee my 
friends) Christopher Gibbons. 





182. Most Gratious God (for the 
Queen) Rich: Portman. 
133. Hear my praier Tho: Tomkins. 
134, Lord hear my voice Thomas Mudd. 
135. Like as the Hart Rob: Tomkins. 
136. Have yee no regard, all yee that 
passe by Henry Oxford. 
137. My beloved spake 
Thomas Tomkins. 
138. Hymnus ad Trinitatem. O Light, 
O blessed Trinitie (the same in 
Latin ‘O Lux beata Trinitas ’) 


Tho: Hunt. 
139. Let us with love & cheerful voice 
begin Tho: Ford. 
140. O most Gratious God look upon us 
in mercie John Cobe. 
141. Holy holy holy (No name.) 
142. The Lord heare thee in the day 
John Tomkins. 
148. Rejoice in the Lord Oyee Righteous 
Rich. Portman. 
144, Withdraw not Thou thy mercie 
Tho: Tomkins. 
145. O Lord graunt the King a long 
Rob: Tomkins. 
146. O God wherfore art Thou absent 
Rich: Portman. 
147, Blessed be the Lord My Strength 
Tho: Ford. 
148. Hear O Heavens & give eare 
(No name.) 
149, Thou O God art praised in Sion 
Jo: Cobe. 
150. Hear O Lord and have mercie 
upon me Robert Tomkins. 


151. O sing unto the Lord a new song 
Rich: Portman. 
152. Give the King thy Iudgments 
Jo: Cobbe. 


The volume ends (after a great deal of blank paper) with an alpha- 
betical list of contents, followed by a ‘ List of the King’s Chaplains in 
ordinarie attendance’ for the year 1635. 








LISTS OF THE KING’S MUSICIANS, FROM THE 
AUDIT OFFICE DECLARED ACCOUNTS 


(Continued.) 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 386. No. 32. 


Declaration of the account of Dame Mary Countess of Southampton late 
wife & executrix of Sir Thomas Henneage, k"t late Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber from Mich* [1598] 35 Eliz: to Mich* following [1594]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedict Browne, sergeant trumpeter, Arthure Skarlett, 
John Winckes, John Reston, Thomas Reston, Fraunces Borne, George 
Langdale, John Smith, William Eliot, Robert Benson, Henry Martin, John 
Jewkes, Nicholas Wattes, & Thomas Jackson. 

Thomas Fisher, due for 4 a year, ending Lady Day 36 [Eliz:]; also for 
an increase of wages out of the entertainment of the half wages of Richard 
Smithe, late deceased, by warrant dormant, under the privie signett, dated 
26 January 1593[-4] for 4 year & 89 days, ending Lady day 1594, counting 
from 2 July 1593, on which day the said Smith departed this Life ; and 
more to him for his half years wages at 16d a day, being his whole enter- 
tainment, ending Mich* 86 Eliz: 

Thomas Kellwaye at 8d a day, out of the entertainment of the aforesaid 
Richard Smith deceased, being the rest of his wages & more 8d a day of 
increase, out of the wages of John Hall deceased, to make up his whole 
wages, by warrant dormant under the privy Signet, dated 26 Jany 1593[-4], 
viz for Richt Smithe after the aforesaid rate for half a year, & 89 days 
ending Lady Day 1594, for the half wages of John Hall aforesaid for 4 year 
& 83 days, ending at the feast aforesaid, counting from the 27th August 
1598, on which day the said Hall died and more to him for his whole 
wages at 16d a day for half a year ending Michs 36 [Eliz:]. 

Fraunces Hall, in the room of John Hall, deceased, at 8d a day, being 
the half wages of the foresaid John Hall, by warrant under the Privy 
Signet, dated 26. Jany 1593[-4.] for 1 year & 88 days ending Mich* 36. 
[Eliz:] counting from 27 August 1598 on which day the said John Hall, 
departed this life. 


Also S| Violins :—Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo 


for apparell. | & Thomas Lupo. 

Ceasar Galliardello. 

Flutes :—Piero Guye. Nicholas Lanyer. 
Jeames Harden. Innocent Lanier. 


Sagbuttes :—Raphe Greene. John Lanier. 


WRmenisesieinn 
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Musicians :—Robert Woodward. Augustine Bassano. 
John Johnson, due for 3 year ending Midsummer 1594. 
Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales. Walter Piers. 
Maker, repairer §; tuner :—Edmonde Schetz. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 386. No. 33. 


Declaration of the account of Dame Mary Countess of Southampton, 
late wife & executrix of Sir Thomas Heneage, kt, late Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber from Mich 86 Eliz: [1594] to 20 October 87 Eliza- 
beth [1595], on which day the said Sir Thomas Heneage died, for 1 year & 
20 days, and continuing to 1. Nov. 88 Eliz: [1596]. 

‘Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne, sergeant trumpeter, Arthur Skarlett, 
John Wynkes, John Reston, Thomas Reston, Frauncys Boorne, George 
Langdale, John Smythe, William Ellyott, Robert Benson, Henrye Marten, 
John Jewkes, Thomas Fysher, Nicholas Wattes, Thomas Jackson & Thomas 
Kelwaye, due for 1 year ending Mich® 87 [ Eliz:]. 

Frauncys Hall, for the same time. 

Payments also ( Violins:—Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, 
for apparell. for 1 year as above. 

Cesar Galliardello as above. Thomas Lupo as above. 

Flutes :—Piero Guye, as above. Nicholas Laneer, as above. 

James Harden, & Innocente Laneer, as above. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene as above. John Laneer, as above. 

Musicians :—Roberte Woodwarde, as above. 

Augustino Bassano, for apparell, as above. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales, as above. 

Walter Peers, as above. 


Maker, repairer 5 tuner :—Edmonde Schetz as above. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 386. No. 34. 

Declaration of the account of William Killegrew, esquire, one of the 
grooms of Her Majesty’s Privy Chamber, from 16 December 88 Eliz: 
[1595] to 8 July following [1596]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedict Browne, sergeant trumpeter, Arthur Skarlett, 
John Wynkes, John Reston, Thomas Reston, Frauncis Boorne, George 
Langdale, John Smythe, William Ellyott, Robert Benson, Henry Marten, 
John Jewkes, Thomas Fysher, Nicholas Wattes, Thomas Jackson, Thomas 
Kelwaye, due for 4 year, ending Lady Day 388 Eliz: 

Frauncis Hall, for the same time. 


Also for :—Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, as 
apparell. | above, 
Cesar Galliardello, as above. Thomas Lupo, as above. 
Flutes :—Piero Guye, as above. Nicholas Laneer, as above. 


James Harden & Innocent Laneer, as above. 
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Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene, as above. John Laneere, as above. 
Musicians :—Augustino Bassano, for apparell as above. 

Mathathias Mason, Robert Hales, as above. 

Walter Peers, as above, 

Maker, Repairer §- Tuner :—Edmonde Schetz. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 386. No. 35. 


Declaration of the account of Sir John Stanhope, kt Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from 10 July 88 Eliz: [1596] to Mich*: 89 Eliz: [1597]. 

Payments to:— 

Trumpeters:—Benedict Browne, sergeant trumpeter, Arthure Skarlett, 
John Winckes, John Reston, Thomas Reston, Fraunces Boorne, George 
Langdale, John Smithe, William Elliott, Robert Benson, Henrie Martin, 
John Jewkes, Thomas Fysher, Nicholas Wattes, due for 14 years. 

Fraunces Hall, as above. 

Thomas Jackson, due for 1 year & 83 days, ending 27 April 1597 on 
which day he died. 
Griffin Martin at 8d a day, payable quarterly, being the half wages of the 
said Thomas Jackson, deceased, by warrant dormant, dated 20 June 1597, 
due for + year & 58 days, counting from 27th April 1597, on which day the 

said Jackson died till Mich* 1597. 

Robert Wrothe at 8d a day, the other half wages of the said Jackson, 
by warrant dormant aforesaid, due for the like time. 

Thomas Kellwaye, due for 1 year & 10 days ending 4 April 1597 on 
which day he died. 

John Relie at 8d a day, payable quarterly, the half wages of the said 
Thomas Kelwaye, due for 1 quarter & 81 days, from 4 April 1697 - Michs 
next, by warrant dormant aforesaid. 

Anthonie Denham at 8d the other half wages of the said Kelwaye by the 
said warrant dormant, due for the said time. 

Payments also { Violins:—Innocente de Comie, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo 
_ for apparell. ‘eal Thomas Lupo for 1 year & a half. 

Cesar Galliardello. 

William Warren, in the room of Ambrose de Millaine ats Lupo at 20d 
a day & livery, payable quarterly, by virtue of a Liberate, dated 4 Septem- 
ber 1596. 88 Eliz:—due for 34 years viz from Lady Day 1594 to Mich® 1597. 

Flutes:—Pierro Guye, due for 14 years. 


Nicholas Lanier, as above. James Harden, as above. 
Innocent Lanier as above. 
Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene as above. John Lanier as above. 


Musicians :—Augustine Bassano, for apparell, as above. 
Robert Woodward, due for 2 years. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales, for 14 years. 
Walter Piers, as above. 

Maker, repairer & tuner :—Edmonde Schetz, as above. 
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Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 387. No. 38. 


Declaration of the account of Sir John Stanhoppe, k®t, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber from Mich* 39 Eliz: [1597] to Mich® following [1598]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedict Browne, Arthur Skarlett, John Reston, Thomas, 
Reston, Fraunces Borne, George Langdale, John Smythe, William Ellyott, 
Robert Benson, Henry Martin, John Jewkes, John Fisher, Nicholas 
Waittes. 

Fraunces Hall, John Relie, Anthony Denham, Gryffith Martin & Robert 
Wrathe at 8d a day. 

John Winckes, due for half a year, ending Lady Day 1598. 

Nicholas Warde, in the room of the said John Winckes deceased at 16d 
a day, payable quarterly, by letters patent under the great seal, dated 
15 March, 40 [Eliz:], due for 88 days & 1 quarter of a year ending Mich*® 
1598, counting from the 28th March 1598 on which day the said John 
Winckes died. 

Payments also Violins :—Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, 


for apparell. (Thomas Lupo & William Warren. 
Cesar Galliardello. 

Flutes :—Piero Guye. Nicholas Lanier. 
James Harden. Innocent Lanier. 
Sagbuttes :—Raphe Greene. John Lanier. 


Musicians :—Robert Woodward. 
Augustino Bassano, for apparell. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales. Walter Piers. 
Repairer & Tuner :—Edmond Scheetz. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 387. No. $7. 


Declaration of the account of Sir John Stanhope, kt, treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber from Mich® 40 Eliz: [1598] to Mich® following [1599]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—Benedicte Browne, sergeant trumpeter, Arthure Skarlett, 
John Reston, Thomas Reston, Fraunces Boorne, George Langdale, John 
Smith, William Elliott, Robert Benson, Henrie Martin, John Jewkes, 
Thomas Fysher, Nicholas Wattes & Nicholas Warde. 

Fraunces Hall, John Relye, Anthonie Denham, Griffith Martin & Robert 
Wrothe. 

Payments | Violins :— Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, 


for apparell. (Thomas Lupo & William Warren. 
Ceaser Galliardello. 
Flutes :—Piero Guye. Nicholas Lanier. 


James Harden & Innocente Lanier. 

Sagbuttes:—Raphe Grene, due for 285 days, from Mich* 1598 to 22 May 
1599, on which day he died. 

John Lanier. 
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Musicians :—Augustine Bassano, for his apparell. 

Robert Woodward. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales. Walter Piers. 

Edwarde Collarde, in the room of John Johnson, deceased, due for 
1} years, from feast of St John Baptist 1598 to Mich*: 41 [Eliz:] by warrant 
under the privy Signet, dated 7 June 1599. 

Maker, repairer § tuner :—Edmonde Schettz. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 887. No. 38. 


Declaration of the account of Sir John Stanhopp, k®t, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Mich® 41 Eliz: [1599] to Mich* following [1600]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedict Browne, sergeant trumpeter, Arthur Skarlett, 
Thomas Reston, Fraunces Boorne, George Langdale, John Smyth, William 
Elliott, Robert Benson, Henry Martyn, John Jewkes, Thomas Fisher, 
Nicholas Wattes & Nicholas Warde. 

Fraunces Hall, John Rely, Anthony Denham, Griffith Martyn & Robert 
Wroth. 

John Reston, due for 9 days from Mich®: 41 Eliz: to 9 October 1599 on 
which day he died. 

Also to John Rely & Griffith Martyn for an increase of 44 a day, being 
the half wages of the said John Reston deceased, due for 4 year, from the 
death of the said Reston to Mich* 42 Eliz: by warrant dormant, under the 
Signet dated 2 Feb. 1599[-1600]. 

Marke Bateman, in the room of the said John Reston deceased at 84 
a day, being the other half wages of the said Reston due for the same time, 
by the said warrant. 

Payments also ( Violins:—Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupp, 
for apparel. {homes Lupo & William Warren. 

Cesar Galliardello. 

Thomas Lupo, junior at 20d a day & livery, due for 2 years and 1 
quarter, from Midsummer 40 Eliz to Mich* 42 Eliz by warrant dormant 
under the Signet, dated 17 November 1599. 

Flutes:—Piero Guye. Nicholas Laneer. 

James Harden & Innocent Lanier. 

Sagbuttes:—John Lanier. 

John Snowesman, in the room of Raphe Green, deceased at 16d a day, 
board & livery, payable quarterly, due for 3 year & 216 days from 2204 
May 1599 to Michs 42 [Eliz:] by warrant dormant, dated 23 Nov. 1599. 

Lutes :—Augustino Bassano, for apparell. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales. 

Walter Pierce. 

Maker, repairer 5 Tuner :~Edmonde Scheetz. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES 


Handel’s Journey to Hanover in 1716. Some critics have lately fallen 
foul of the long-accepted tradition that Handel accompanied King 
George I on his trip to Hanover in 1716. In his article on ‘Handel’s 
Journeys’, in the July number of The Musical Antiquary Mr. P. Robinson 
inclines to the belief that the 1716 journey has been confused with that 
which Handel undoubtedly made in 1719. It is true that very little 
evidence has hitherto been produced in favour of the 1716 journey. 
There is, however, a holograph letter of Handel’s in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 38965), of the existence of which I have only become aware 
since the publication of the third volume of Mr. Hughes-Hughes’s catalogue 
of musical manuscripts, which, if it does not settle the question outright, 
seems, at any rate, to prove that in the summer of 1716 Handel was 
preparing for a prolonged absence from England. The letter is dated 
June 29, 1716—it will be remembered that George I left London on 
July 9—and is apparently addressed to the Secretary of the South Sea 
Company :— 


‘Sir, 


“Whatever my dividend is on five hundred pounds South Sea stock 
that the South Sea Company pays at the opening of their Books next 
August, pray pay to Mr. Thomas Carbonnel or order and you will oblidge, 

ir, 
‘ Your humble servant, 
‘George Frideric Handel.’ 


R. A. StreEatrFerLp., 


Dr. Arne’s Will. This Document I think has never been printed in 
full, and may be of interest. I have endeavoured to get a copy of 
Mrs. Arne’s Will also, but it is not to be found. 


‘Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
4 Hay 


Thomas ‘10 the Name of God Amen I Thomas Augustine Arne of Bow Street 
Augustine Covent Garden in the County of Middlesex doctor in Music being of sound 
Arne —_ mind memory and understanding hereby make and pronounce this to be 
a ™ my last Will and Testament revoking all former Wills made or pretended 
uses to be made whatever Whereas I am possessed of a small Personal 
Estate consisting of goods Chattels and Effects most of them now standing 

lying or being in the House J rent of M™. Woodeville in Bow Street 
aforesaid and particularized in the Schedule hereto annexed I leave give 
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and bequeath them in manner and form following First to my beloved 
wife Cecilia and only son Michael I give and bequeath the sad remains of 
my once excellent Organ Mangled trod to pieces and ruined by and 
through the Villiany of wicked Servants that they may dispose of the 
same to the best advantage and share the profits equally between them 
Secondly I give and bequeath to the said Cecilia and Michael all my 
Worldly Goods Chattels Estate Personal whatever and wherever to be 
found (except as hereafter excepted) Books musical and for reading Plate 
and every other thing now situate standing or lying in my house in 
Bow Street aforesaid or in any other place to be found As to all Books 
Musical or Literary and all Manuscripts in either branch written or com- 
posed by me or other Persons My will is that such as may by performance 
at any time or in any place produce any profit or Benefit to the said 
Cecilia and Michael The Expences attending such Performances being first 
paid and defrayed equally between them The Profits or benefits arising 
from the Sale or Public Performance thereof shall be equally divided 
between them share and share alike And the said Property being liable to 
an exception before limited I shall make it here viz. That the share and 
proportion of the said Michael is only circumscribed or limited in this 
particular viz. that when by sale of the Goods or part of them or by public 
Performance or Performances of any of my Works, have received to his 
share the sum of seventy Pounds that he shall pay or cause to be paid 
to his Daughter Jemima the sum of ten Guineas as a present from me to 
his said Daughter for her Love and kindness to me It is therefore my last 
will that all my works in particular Shall be and remain in the Possession 
of my said wife Cecilia subject to their being called forth used and 
employ’d for the mutual benefit profit and emolument of my said son as 
well as wife, for Security of which to the said Cecilia she has and shall 
have by virtue hereof (before the delivery of any work) an unquestionable 
right to be satisfied As to the Probability of Success in the undertaking 
and an equal right to elect a Trustee or Treasurer to sit in the Treasurers 
Office on all and every Night whereon any of my works are performed 
And after all the charges attending such performance or performances 
shall be duly deducted to take and receive for and to the use of the said 
Cecilia one clear half or Moiety of the Monies or Profits arising therefrom 
and then take the Score and parts of such work or Works and reconvey it 
or them in Safety to the said Cecilia And this same just method of 
Proceeding shall duly be observed for the said Cexcilia’s equal Security in 
Case that either of my said dramatic Productions shall by their mutual 
consent be disposed of for their mutual Profits or Advantage to either of 
the Patent Theatres And in case that the said Cecilia shall depart this 
Life before the Death of the said Michael in such case the whole Personal 
Estate and Property above mentioned shall devolve or come down in right 
to the said Michael as sole Successor by this my last Will and Testament 
And Lastly I hereby nominate and appoint the said Cecilia and Michael 
my joint and sole Executors of this my last will and Testament hereby 
impowering them to sue for and recover all debts and Demands whatever 
due to me on any account whatever whether in Law or Equity As Witness 
my hand and Seal this sixth of December in the seventeenth year of the 
Reign of Our Sovereign Lord George the third and in the year of our Lord 
One thousand seven hundred and seventy seven. Tho. Aug"® Arne 

Sealed and delivered being first duly stamp’d in the presence of Stephen 
Paxton Maria Barthelemon. 
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Proved :—16. March 1778 by Cecilia Arne, widow, relict of the 
deceased, one of the executors with power reserved. 


‘21. March. 1778 by Michael Arne, son of the deceased, the other 
executor named in the will.’ 


PRoBATE. 


Ballad Operas (ii. 1). Mr. Barclay Squire has done excellent service in 
cataloguing the tunes printed in the editions of the first period of ballad 
operas. 

John Watts (with whom Benjamin Franklin had served as a journey- 
man) was the principal printer and publisher of these editions. The 
music was generally cut on wood blocks, which were inserted in their 
places among the text of the opera. In some cases the music was rudely 
engraved on copper plates, and the impressions inserted at the end of the 
book, but this is not frequent. In Watts’s first musical work, The 
Beggar’s Opera (first edition 1728), this is done, though the second edition 
(same date) has the music on wood blocks as above described. 

The third edition of The Beggar’s Opera, also published by Watts and 
dated 1729, is a more pretentious volume, in quarto, beautifully printed, 
with the music equally beautifully engraved. The airs have the bass 
part, which is not in the 8vo editions. Polly, the sequel, was issued thus, 
in quarto, as a companion volume. 

When John Watts died (date not ascertained, but probably about 1760), 
these two quarto editions were reissued from the same plates. Watts’s 
stock-in-trade passed to J. and R. Tonson, who reprinted a number of the 
operas in the 8vo editions, using the old wood blocks of the music, and in 
some cases adding a prettily engraved frontispiece. 

An 8vo edition of The Beggar’s Opera dated 1765, and another of Damon 
and Phillida with the same date are in my possession, with most of the 
_ ballad operas named by Mr. Squire. 


John Watts appears to have not only printed the ballad operas for his 
own publishing, but for other booksellers. For instance the Quaker’s Opera 
is ‘printed for J. W. and sold by J. Roberts 1728’. Another, evidently 
of his printing, although his name does not appear on the imprint, is 
The Generous Freemason ‘ printed for J. Roberts 1781’. 

The Female Parson or Beau in the Sudds was printed in 1780 for Lawton 
Gilliver, a bookseller, who, it may be mentioned, printed an edition of 
Swift’s works, and might have suggested the ‘ Lemuel Gulliver’, the hero 
of the Dean’s most famous work. 

All the above, like the ordinary Watts’s editions, have the music cut in 
wood ; the following have the music from engraved plates, bound at the 
end of the volume. 

The Devil of a Duke, 1782, ‘printed for Charles Corbet’; Polly, ‘ printed 
for T. Thomson 1729’; The Beggar’s Wedding, ‘printed for N. Rich’ (this 
is a late edition, not dated ; the second, dated 1729, has only the names of 
of the airs); Penelope, ‘printed and sold for Thos. Green 1728.’ All 
these, and the following hitherto unnoticed ballad opera are in octavo. 
Mr. Squire has overlooked, or not known of:—‘ The Wedding, a tragi-comi- 
pastoral, farcical opera, as it is now acting at Lincoln’s Inn Fields.... 
the musick to each song engraved upon copper plates. London, printed for 
W. Mears at Temple Bar, and sold by S. Birt in Avy Mary Lane, 
1729.’ 8vo. 
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The airs with the music are :— 


1. Gently touch the warbling lyre. 18. Con forza a Scoza. 
2. Whilst the town’s brim full of folly. 14. French air. 
8. Bury Fair. 15. March in Floridante. 
4, When bright Aurelia. 16. Come, follow, follow me. 
5. Bartholomew Fair. 17, ‘Tis my Glory. 
6. Bath Medley. 18. Ghosts of every occupation. 
7. O how pleasant are young lovers. 19. To arms. 
8. O Cara Speme. 20. March in Scipio. 
9. Send back my long strayed eyes. 21. Si Cara, Minuet. 
10. Dear pretty maid. 22. Chloe proves false. 
11. Don’t you rumple my touzy. 23. T’amo Tanto. 


12, From me to thee she turns her eyes. 


Mr. Squire, wisely, does not enter into the maze of ballad operas which 
formed the second period of English opera commencing with ‘Love in 
a Village’, 1768. Nor does he deal with the numerous libretti of ballad 
operas of the earlier period where the tunes are merely named and not 
given in notation. Frank Kuipson. 


P.S. It may be well, perhaps, to add a word of warning for the benefit 
of those who have made no special study of the Ballad Operas, that some- 
times more than one name is given to the same tune (e.g. the tune 
generally called Sweet Nelly my heart’s delight appears as Mio Caro Ben in 
‘Trick for Trick’): and that sometimes different tunes are printed under 
one name (e. g. there are two distinct tunes which appear under the name 
of Buttered Pease). This may be due to the ignorance or carelessness of 
the printer. 


ANSWERS. 


Gladwin: the Medley (ii. 60). Thomas Gladwin, who was Organist at 
Vauxhall Gardens, is probably the composer about whom inquiry is made. 
Burney mentions him as one of the leading London musicians when he 
came up from the country in 1744 (Hist. iv. 664). He also says that he 
was succeeded at Vauxhall by John (afterwards Dr.) Worgan (ib. 665), but 
there seems to be some confusion here, for Worgan is said in Grove to have 
succeeded his brother James. 

Gladwin published ‘Eight Lessons | For the | Harpsichord or Organ 
Three of which has an Accompaniment for a Violin | Compos'd by 
Thos. Gladwin | London. | Printed for the Author, by I. Ichnson, 
facing Bow Church, Cheapside’. The British Museum Catalogue gives 
the date of this bock as (1775?], but this seems to be a good deal too late, 
if Johnson died and was succeeded in the business by his widow about 
1762. (See Grove.) 

There are also three separate sheet-songs in the B. M. Library, namely :— 

(i) Set to Music by Mr. Gladwin [begins] By Hope possess’d [dated in 
B. M. Catalogue, 1780 ?]. 

(ii) The Ladies in Vaux-hall-Gardens, to the British Officers at Dettingen. 
The Words by Mr. Lockman. Set by Mr. Gladwin. [begins] Whilst in the 
verdant Spot we stray. [1743.] 

(iii) Green-Wood-Hall: or Colin’s Description (to his Wife) of the Pleasures 
of Spring Gardens. Made to a favourite Gavot from an Organ-Concerto 
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compos'd for Vauxhall. By Mr. Gladwin. [begins] O Mary! soft in 
Feature, I’ve been to dear Vauxhall. [Dated, in B. M. Catalogue, 1750 ?] 

The second of these must be correctly dated, but I know not how the 
other dates are arrived at. Q. V. 


O Lord the Maker of all things (i. 192). It is probably impossible to 
decide with absolute certainty who composed this Anthem, as no sixteenth- 
century MSS. of it seem to have survived. Tudway, from whom Boyce 
may have taken the ascription, says that the Anthem was ‘Composed 
1st in Latin by Henry VIII and sung in his own Royall Chapell’. He 
was probably relying on Dean Aldrich, who in an Index to one of his 
MS. volumes at Christ Church undoubtedly suggests the name. It occurs 
in none of the early MSS. Mr. Bumpus says in his English Cathedral 
Music, i. 56, ‘ The circumstance of the words se is, of the hymn, Ze lucis 
ante terminum| being contained in the Compline Service in Henry VIII’s 
Primer probably led Boyce and others into the error of attributing it to 
that sovereign.’ However this may be, the music is plainly Elizabethan (or 
Edwardian at the earliest), and it is written in a much maturer style than 
anything Henry VIII is known to have, or indeed could have, produced.' 

As far as the style can indicate the period of its composition, the 
Anthem might be by William Mundy or his son John, or by Shepherd, 
and we shall have to decide the rival claims by reference to documen 
evidence. It may be said at once that Shepherd stands no chance at al 
Such early MSS. as I have been able to consult (and none are earlier than 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century), when they give the name at all, 
give it either as ‘Mundie’, ‘John Mundy’, or ‘ William Mundy’. Barnard, 
1641, unhesitatingly gives it to William Mundy, and he is followed by Clifford 
(1663 and 1664) and all other MSS. up to the time of Aldrich and Tudway, 
only excepting the Durham group of MSS. On the whole, William Mundy’s 
claim seems to have the best documents to support it, but it must not be 
regarded as finally settled. 

As for Shepherd (upon whom by some curious fate are almost invariably 
fathered the Anthems about whose composers there is any doubt) his claim 
depends, I believe, solely on the late MSS., dated 1670, originally in use in 
Durham Cathedral, and now in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 30478 and 
830479). These are two Tenor part-books, each of which gives the name 
‘Mr. Shepperd’ to this Anthem. One of these Tenor books is bound 
up with the Tenor book of Barnard’s Selected Church Musick, 1641, a fact 
which gives us the clue to the origin of the mistake which the copyist 
has made. Barnard in his book prints the composer’s name at the end 
of each Anthem, and thus the name of the composer of the preceding 
Anthem seems to head that which follows. In this case ‘John Shepheard’ 
stands bold and clear at the head of O Lord the Maker, though it belongs 
to the Anthem before: ‘William Mundy’ is much less conspicuous at the 
end. I believe that the copyist of the Durham MSS. simply made a mistake, 
and to this alone is due the ascription of this Anthem to John Shepherd. 

G. E. P. ArnkwricHr. 


P.S. Since writing this note, I have been informed by the Rev. Arnold 
Culley, who has most kindly interested himself in the matter, that there is 


1 It is curious to note (though it does not bear upon the question before us) that 
there is a quite different anonymous setting of the words 0 Lord the Maker in a MS. of 
Edward VI's reign, now in the Oxford Music School Collection. This seems to be 
somewhat earlier in style than the setting printed by Boyce. 
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at Durham a MS., dated 1675, which contains ‘O Lord the Maker’ 
attributed to ‘Mr. Shepperd’. This MS. must be connected with the 
Durham MSS. in the British Museum and cannot be regarded as independent 
evidence. There is also at Durham a copy of this Anthem in an earlier 
MS. (which also contains an Anthem by ‘M. Thom. Tomkins, 1631’). 
This gives no composer’s name. It shows, however, that there was no 
early Durham tradition which gave the Anthem to Shepherd. 


Date of John Field’s début (i. 62, 127). Mr. W. J. Lawrence writes to point 
out that John Field did not make his first public appearance on April 14, 
1792. He had previously played at two of Giordani’s ‘Spiritual Concerts’ 
at the Rotunda, Dublin. At the first of the series given March 24, 1792, 
‘Madam Kumpholtz difficult Pedal Harp Concerto, will be performed on 
the Grand Piano Forte, by Master Field, a Child of eight Years of Age.’ 
At the Second Concert, on April 4, 1792, ‘the much admired Master 
Field (a Youth of eight Years of Age) will play on the Grand Piano 
Forte, a new Concerto, composed by Signor Giordani.’ The advertisements 
are in The Hibernian Journal for March 28 and 28, 1792. Epitor. 


QUERIES 


Bishop Ken as a Composer. In Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott’s interesting work, 
Society in the Country House (T. Fisher Unwin, 1907), occurs the following 
reference to Bishop Ken as a composer of music :—‘ If it was not in the 
groves and galleries of Longleat that Ken first meditated his Evening and 
Morning Hymns, he certainly here impressed upon them the final shape 
in which they have become classical. Here, too, it was that he began to 
set both compositions to music, singing them to his lute before rising in 
the morning or retiring to rest at night. A little dark oak box in the 
Longleat library used to contain, and may contain still, not exactly the 
musical score for these compositions, but a memorandum by their author 
of his ideas about their rendering,’ p. 196. Is anything further known re- 
specting these MSS. ? H. E. W. 


“Come if you dare,’ our Trumpets sound. Dryden’s Opera of King 
Arthur, containing the line which Purcell’s music has made familiar, was 
produced in 1691. I was rather surprised, therefore, to find that the phrase 
was in use before that date. In Captain Walter Scot’s True history of 
several honourable families of the right honourable name of Scot, 1688, occurs 
the line ‘Mean time the Trumpets sounded, Come if ye dare’. (Edited by 
J. C. Winning, Hawick, 1894, p. 20.) The phrase seems to have been 
used generally to express a defiant blast of Trumpets before a fight. It 
has occurred to me, however, that there might have been some particular 
Trumpet-call, expressing defiance, which corresponded perhaps to the notes 
given by Purcell to these words. Is it known if this is the case? 

Bucrnaror. 


The Modern Anglican ‘ Service’. What is the history of the great change 
that took place between 1780 and 1820 in the style of the Anglican 
‘Service’? Was the change due to the influence of Attwood, e.g. to 
Attwood in C, and if so, is there any reason to suppose that Attwood 
was influenced by his master Mozart’s Vesperae? X. Y. Z. 
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No. VIII will be ready in July 1911, and will 
contain among other matter the following articles: 


The Granville Collection of Handel MSS., by 


R. A. Streatfeild. 


The Aristoxenian Theory of the Musical Foot, 
by C. F. Abdy Williams. 


Italian Chamber Cantatas, Pt. II, by E. J. Dent. 





